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Aotes. 
SPENCEANA. 

[Among the Spence MSS. sold at the sale of Mr. 
Singer's Books, &c. (all of which, with one exception, 
are now in our posse ession), was one entitled “ Collections 
relating to the Lives of some of the Greek, Latin, Peas ial, 
Italian, French, and English Ports.” Some of the Lives 
of our English Poets are wel! deserving of publication, 
and will appear in these columns. The MS. does not 
contain any Life of Pope or Swift. But against each of 
their names appears a memorandum, “See separate 
Papers.” No such separate Life of Pope has yet been 
found. But among the Spence MSS. in the possession 
of the Duke of Newcastle—the whole of which His Grace 
has most kindly placed in our hands—is the following 
Life of the Dean, which there can be no doubt is the 
“separate Paper” referred to 

When the readers of “ N. & Q.” remember who were 
the “intimate friends and acquaintance” of Swift, from 
whom Spence “learnt some things,” they will at once see 
the value of such a work ; and they will also, ~ are sure, 
agree, that the thanks of all students of English litera- 
ture are due to the Duke of Newcastle for the liberality 
with which he has enabled us to commence our proposed 
New Series of ANECDOTES or Books AND MEN with so 
interesting a Sketch. ] 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND 

CHARACTER OF DR. SWIFT. 


As the works of Dr. Swift have given so much 
entertainment to almost every one that has been 
conversant in them, it may not be disagreable to 


them to be better inform’d in the particulars of 
his life; the time in which each of his more 
considerable pieces were written; and the odd 
turn of his humour, which, tho’ impossible to be 
described so fully and distinctly as might be 
wisht, may, howe'r, be trac’d farther, and 
nearer to the truth, than ever it has yet been. I 
therefore, sit down with pleasure to this task, 
because Iam persuaded it must give pleasure to 
others; and have, besides, this encouragement, 
that there are more things already publisht 
which m: iy be of assistance to me in the following 
account, than p haps there ever was of any one 
of our English writers, within so short a time after 
their decease, Beside what m \y be collected froth 
several parts of his own works, Dr. Swift has him- 
li sive na ske for his life to the thirty-third 
year of it, publisht by bis relation, who is now in 
possession of his grandfather's estate in Hereford- 
shire. The same gentleman has given us many 
particulars relating to that, and all the remaining 
part of his life. The Earl of Orrery has entered 
¢| wish I could not add) too minut ‘ly and too 
unkindly into his character, in his Letters: and 
the Observator on them has added several par- 
ticulars, which his most familiar acquaintance 
with Dr, Swift (if the author be rightly’ guess'd 
at) must have given him more opportunities than 
almost any one, to observe, at least, during a con- 
siderable part of the doctor's life. Mrs. Pilking- 
ton, whose admiration of him, and the pleasure 
(perhaps the pride) she took in being admitted to 
his conversation, made her observe every little 
thing he did, and every word he said, has given 
us a picture of him in his domestic behaviour ; 
which, as I have been assured by several persons 
who were very well acquainted with the doctor, 
is exactly likehim. Mr. Hawksworth has written 
his life, in as exact and handsome a manner, as 
we had been before taught to expect from his 
pen; and there is another (said by the author of 
it, to be chiefly collected from my Lord Orrery), 
in the Lives of the English Poets, which I know 
not by what means, or rather by what blunder, 
they have chosen to attribute chiefly to a very 
unpromising name in the title-page. ‘To what 
miy be most to my purpose in all of these, I 
shall add some things which I have learnt from 
several of Swift's intimate friends and acquaint- 
ance : and with all these helps take n together, am in 
some hopes of giving a fuller aud more expressive 
idea of one who was so serviceable a politician 
in the cause of his native country, so very ex- 
cellent and humorous a writer, and so singular a 
man. 

Dr. Swift was descended from a younger 


' branch of the antient family of the Swifts in 


Yorkshire. His grandfather, Thomas Swift, was 


1 ’Tis generally thought to be Dr. Del any. 
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minister! of Goodrich, near Ross, in Hereford- 
shire; where he had an estate, too*, of about 
100/. a year. He suffer'd very often® and much 
for the royal cause in the Civil Wars, and died * 
before the Restoration. He left behind him six * 
sons (he had had ten®) and four daughters. The 
,0etical connexions in his family are uncommon : 
Cicows wife was the famous Mr. Dryden's aunt’ ; 
and his second son marry'd the eldest daughter of 
S' William Davenant.* No less than five of his 
sons ° (Godwin, William, Dryden, Jonathan, and 
Adam), chiefly to avoid the troublesomeness and 
persecution of the fanatics, quitted England, and 
settled in Lreland.'® Godwin, the eldest of them, 
was a counsellor ''; and all the other four were 
attornies. Ireland was then almost destitute of 
lawyers", the Civil Wars having made almost 
every body soldiers. in particular, 
succeeded there so well, that he got an estate of 
30002. a year by the law; tho’ he lost it all again, 
in his latter days, by being a dupe to projectors. 
Of the others, Jonathan had marry'd a lady of 
the family of the Erics"; a very antient (and 
formerly a very considerable) family in Leicester- 
shire. He died in two years after his marriage ™, 
and his widow, who was then big of her second 
child (and who had only an annuity of 20/. a year 
settled upon her before she and her husband left 
England), was very kindly receiv’d by Counsellor 
Swift into his family '® in Dublin, where she was 
deliver'd of her second child Jonathan '’ (after- 
wards the famous D* Swift) oa St. Andrew’s '* 
day, 1667. Her former child was a daughter. 

‘The opinion, or rather the whim, of Swift's 
being a son of S* William Temple, must be 
wholy without foundation’: his mother having 
never been out of the English dominions; and 
S' William having been abroad from the year 
1665 to 1670. 

The nurses in Ireland are remarkable for their 
love to those they suckle.*” Swift’s nurse, who 
was a native of Whitehaven, in Cumberland, 
was call’d thither by urgent business, when he 
was but a year old. She cou’d not bear to part 
with her foster-child ; so stole away privately, and 
carry’d him with her. The family was for some 
time without knowing what was become either of | 


! Dr. Swift’s own account, p.8. 2? Hawksworth, p. 5. 


3 Dr. Swift’s own Account, p. 10. 


4 In 1658. Ib. p. 28. 5 Tawksworth, p. 3. 
® Mr. Swift’s Essay, p. 12. 7 Dr. Swift, p. 36. | 
8 Ib. 33. ® Mr. Swift, p. 15. to 21. 


Dr. Swift’s own account, p. 30. 
Mr. Swift’s Essay, pp. 15. to 21. 
Hawksworth, p. 4. 
Mr. Swift’s Essay, pp. 15, to 21. 
Dr. Swift, p. 37. 15 Mr. Swift, p. 22. 
Dr Swift, p. 38. 17 Mr. Swift, p. 22. 
Nov. 30. 
Mr, Swift's Essay, p. 77. 

2° Dr. Swift’s own Account, p. 39., and Mr. 
p- 26. 


Swift’s, 


her or the child. At last, they had an account of 
them: but they did not oblige her to bring him 
back to them, till they had been there for three 
years. Their apprehensions for him made them 
defer this his second voyage, till he was four; 
tho’ the nurse’s eagerness had made her overlook 
the much greater danger, when he was but one. 

Two years after his return to Ireland [1673], 
he was sent to the school at Kilkenny ; and when 
fourteen’ [1682], to the College at Dublin. He 
had no relish for the most usual studies there ; 
employ'd himself in reading history and poetry ; 
and when he came to stand for his Batchelor’s 
degree, was put by it for some time for dulness 
and insufficiency, and did not obtain it at last 
[1686] without their entering the opprobrious 
mark “of its being given him by the uncommon 
indulgence* of the University,” in their Register. 
This disgrace affected Swift so strongly, as to make 
him apply himself to his studies very closely * for 
several years immediately succeeding it. 

About the end* of 1688 (possibly on his 
foreseeing that Ireland w* be the seat of war), 
Swift quitted that country, and went for some 
months to his mother, who liv’d at Leicester; 
and thence by her advice to S' William Temple’s, 
at Moor Park, near Farnham, in Surrey. There 
had been a very great friendship® between S* 
William’s father and Swift's unkle, the Counsel- 
lor ; and his® own mother and Lady Temple were 
relations. S* William receiv’d him as handsomely 
as might be expected from such a friend, and 
such a man; and when he was sufficiently ac- 
quainted withbis abilities, no doubt was very 
glad to invite him to make Moor Park his home. 

Swift’s chief studies, whilst he resided there 
(as® at the University), were poetry and history, 
only with the addition of politics; which, as he 
was with so good a master of them, he might then 
perhaps follow more than either of the other. 
Hence his cousin Swift may say’, “ That he was 
immerst in polities from the 21* year of his life ;” 
it being the very year after he was twenty-one 
that he first went to live with S* William Temple. 

About two years® after his coming to Moor 
Park, Swift took a journey into Ireland for the 
recovery of his health. He had® contracted a 


| coldness of stomach, by a surfeit of fruit, before 
| he was twenty. He was troubled with a giddi- 
| ness; which he’ prophesied would never leave 


1 Dr. Swift’s own account, p. 40.; and Mr. Swift's, 


p. 30. 

2 Speciali Gratid, Mr. Swift, p. 43. 

3 Eight hours a day for seven years, says Delany, p. 7. 
Ten heurs a day, fur nine years, says Mr. Swift, p. 36. 


Dr. Swift’s own account, p. 42.; Mr. Swift’s, p. 36. 
5 Mr. Swift, pp. 36. 38. 
6 Mr. Swift. 7 Jd., p. 239. 
Dr, Switt’s own account, p. 42. Ib. p. 43. 


10 Dr. Swift, in the account of his life, speaks of himself 


| in the third person; and speaking in it of his giddiness, 
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him. As he found, after some time of tryal, this 
change of air had not the effect which the physi- 
cians had promis’d, he returned to S* William 


Temple’s; grew (as he himself modestly words 


it) into some confidence with him, and was often 
trusted with matters of great importance. Once 
in particular, he was sent by S' William to the 
King’ at Kensington, where he was obliged to ex- 
= no easy point to his Majesty and the Earl of 
ortland. He says, “this? was the first time he 
had any converse with Courts, and that it helped 
to cure him of vanity.” He sometimes saw the 
King too, at Sheen; and® us’d to attend him in 
his walks about the garden, when S‘ William was 
laid up with the gout. 

Swift seems to have entertain'd a settled reso- 
lution (and nobody was more firm when he had 
once taken a resolution than he) to be an eccle- 
siastic. King William once offered him to make 
him‘ a Captain of Horse ; and S* William ‘Temple 
would have made him his deputy® as Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland. He declin’d both, and stuck 
to his first plan. 

In 1692, Swift made some visits to Oxford; 
enter’d at Hart Hall, now Hertford College ®, 
and took his Master of Arts degree in that 
University. 

In —94, he went again into Ireland. The 
open reason’ was to take orders: the hidden 
one *, some differences that had happen'd between 
him and S* William Temple. Fast after this 
parting, his aims were so low, that he was de- 
sirous ° of being chaplain to our factory at Lisbon. 
However, not long after he had taken orders, L* 
Capel’? (on the request of his old friend S* Wil- 
liam) gave him the prebend of Kilroot'', in the 
North of Ireland, and Diocess of Conner" ; worth 
about 500/. a year. Swift grew weary of it in a 
few months; and at the desire of St William, and 
his promising to get him some preferment in 
England, he resign’d his prebend in favor of a 
poor man that had a large family; and returned 
[1695] to Moor Park. After this they grew bet- 
ter friends than ever. Swift continu’d with him 
to'’ the end of his life; and S* William left him a 
handsome legacy, and the care and" advantage of 
publishing his Works. 


(To be continued.) 


says: “This disorder pursu’d him, with intermissions of 
two or three years, to the end of his life.” (P. 43.) 
His own account, p. 46. 2 Thid. 
Mr. Swift, p. 108. 
Mr. Swift, p. 108. 
Mr. Swift, p. 31. (see p. 44.) 
De Swift's own account, p. 47. 
Mr. Swift, p. 51. ® Id. ibid. 
Dr. Swift’s own account, p. 47., and Mr. Swift's, 
pp. 60, to 67. 
11 Mr. Swift, p. 348. 
12 Hawksworth, p. 13. 
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15 Mr. Swift, p. 85. 


14 Dr, Swift’s own account. p. 48. 
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THE COMMENDATORY VERSES OF THE FIRST 
FOLIO SHAKSPERE,. — Who was I. M.? 


The commendatory verses prefixed to the plays 
| of Shakspere, as printed in 1623, are all signed 
| by their respective authors with the exception of 
| the last — which I transcribe literutim from the 
| authoritative edition of that date : — 


To the memorie of M. W. Shake-speare. 


Wee wondred ( Shake-speare) that thou went’st so soone 
From the worlds-stage, to the graues-tyring-roome. 
Wee thought thee dead, but this thy printed worth, 
Tels thy spectators, that thou went’st but forth 

To enter with applause. An actors art, 

Can dye, and liue, to acte a second part. 

That’s but an exit of mortalitie; 

This, a re-entrance to a plaudite. I. M. 


| The obvious question is — Who was I. M.? 
| “ Perhaps John Marston,” says Steevens; “ Per- 
| haps John Marston,” says J. Payne Collier, 
F.S.A.; “ Perhaps John Marston,” says Samuel 
| Weller Singer, F.S.A.; “ Perhaps John Mars- 
| ton,” says the rev. Alexander Dyce. 

| This unanimity of opinion, and this identity of 
phrase, suggest the idea that the learned anno- 
tators had made no serious efforts to solve the 
problem. If this inference be admitted, a new 
conjecture may be advanced without the impu- 
tation of temerity. 

As no evidence has been produced in favour of 
the claims of Marston, there is no need of con- 
troversy. I rejoice at the circumstance — so rare 
in Shaksperean proceedings — and shall at once 
assume that I. M. denotes James Mabbe, alias 
Don Diego Puede-Ser, de Santa Maria Magda- 
lena. 

To halt at this step of my argument would be 
to substitute one problem for another. I must 
therefore give an outline of the career of the al- 
most-forgotten Don Diego Puede-Ser. 

James Mabbe, a native of Surrey, was educated 
at Magdalen-college, Oxford — B.A. 1594; M.A. 
1598. In 1605 he had the honour to make an 
oration before prince Henry, and in 1606 was 
chosen one of the proctors of the University. 
He was taken into the service of sir John Digby, 
afterwards earl of Bristol, and accompanied him 
in one of his embassies to Spain, where he 
remained many years. Wood calls him a “ noted 
orator and wit of his time”; and he is praised 
as a translator by Ben. Jonson, John Florio, 
William Browne, ete. He published the fol- 
lowing works under the pseudonym of don Diego 
| Puede-Ser — i.e. Mr. James May-be or Mabbe. 
1. The rogue: or the life of Guzman de Alfar- 
ache — from the Spanish of Mateo Aleman. Lon- 
don, printed for Edward Blount. 1623. Folio. — 
Oxford, 1630. Folio. — London, 1634. Folio. 2. 
Devout contemplations expressed in two and forty 
sermons — from the Spanish of Ch. de Fonseca. 
London, 1629. Folio. 3. The Spanish bawd, ex- 


| 
p. 7. 
36. 
36. 
39. 
3. 
imself 
diness, 


pressed in Celestina — trom the Spanish. London, 
1631. Folio. This translation was made at the 
request of sir Thomas Richardson, 4. T’he exem- 
plarie novells of Cervantes in sixe books. London, 
1640. Folio. The above were works of much 
celebrity in Spain, and translated into various 
languages.— Mabbe was in orders, and became 

rebendary of Wells. He seems to have passed 
Bis latter days as the inmate of sir John Strang- 
ways. He died at Abbotsbury, Dorset, about 
1642. The exact date cannot be ascertained, as 
the register of burials has perished, and no other 
memorial remains. I am indebted for this infor- 
mation to the rev. G, A. Penny, vicar of Abbots- 
bury. 

While Mabbe flourished, and for some years 
afterwards, the fashion of commendatory verses 
prevailed. If often the sincere tribute of friend- 
ship or admiration, they were as often due to the 
influence of the publisher, and they promoted the 
sale of a book as much as it is now promoted by a 
favourable review or an attractive advertisement. 
In support of this theory I might appeal to Hum- 
phrey Moseley—but shall call in no other witness 
than Mabbe and his publisher. 

In the year 1623 Edward Blount and Isaac 
Jaggard acquired the copyright of sixteen in- 
edited plays of Shakspere, and printed all the 
authenticated plays in one volume folio. Blount 
was also one of the four stationers at whose 
charges that renowned volume was printed. He 
was therefore much interested in its success — 
more so, if we may rely on the evidence now in 
existence, than any other individual concerned in 
its production and publication. 

The commendatory verses prefixed to the plays 
are signed Ben. Ionson — Hugh Holland — L. 
Digges—I. M. Ben. Jonson, as I conceive, 
wrote to retrieve his own character: he had been 
taxed by the players with envy. ‘The verses of 
Hugh Holland must have been written soon after 
1616, and are therefore out of the question. 
Leonard Digges and I. M. remain for consider- 
ation. 

In 1617 Blount published The rape of Proser- 
pine, translated out of Claudian by Leonard 
Digges; and in 1622 he published Gerardo the 
vnfortenate Spaniard, translated from the Spanish 
of D. Gonzalo de Cespedes y Meneses by the 
same Leonard Digges. Here is evidence of a 
sort of connexion for a period of six years. Now, 
is it not probable that the verses contributed by 
Digges to the Shakspere of 1623 were written 
at the request of Blount? I leave the query to 
its fate, and pass on to James Mabbe. 

The first of the translations made by Mabbe, 
entitled The rogue: or the life of Guzman de 
Alfarache, was published by Blount. As Mabbe, 
“whose province it was to correct it,” was else- 
where, Blount edited the volume for him —a folio 
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of 666 pages — and he records his services in two 
short addresses To the reader. 

I wish Mabbe had been in the way, or Guzman 
out of the way. The text of Shakspere might then 
have appeared in a less faulty state, and the critics 
might have been spared a world of perplexity. 
This remark is an afterthought, and might ad- 
mit of expansion, but it somewhat interrupts the 
course of my argument, which I resume. 

Does it not now seem probable, or more than 
probable, that Mabbe should have been applied 
to by Blount for a contribution to the prelimi- 
naries of Shakspere, in return for his editorial 
services on Guzman, and that the initials I. M. 
denote James Mabbe? This is no more than 
circumstantial evidence ; but, as it seems to me, 
almost irresistible. 

I must touch on internal evidence. The verses 
which occur in the translations of Mabbe afford 
no instances of resemblance to the commendatory 
specimen, but I have met with a prose paragraph 
in Guzman which is too curious to be omitted. It 
is a prize to the hunters after parallel passages. 

“It is a miserable thing, and much to be pitied, that 
such an idol as one of these [a proud courtier], should 
affect particular adoration; not considering that he is 
but a man, a representant, a poor kind of comedian that 
acts his part upon the stage of this world, and comes forth 
with this or that office, thus and thus attended, or at 
least resembling such a person, and that when the play 
is done (which cannot be long) he must presently enter 
into the tyring-house of the grave, and be turned to dust 
and ashes as one of the sons of the earth, which is the 
common mother of us all.” 

Guzman de Alfarache, Part I. p. 175. 

As the above paragraph and the commendatory 
verses were in the press at the same time, I can- 
not but consider the verses to be a reminiscence 
of the labours of Mabbe while occupied on the 
translation of Mateo Aleman—but of this opinion, 
and of other novel opinions herein expressed, the 
ratification must be left to disinterested critics. 

Bouton Corner. 

The Terrace, Barnes, 8.W. 


KING ARTHUR’S WAES-HAEL. 

When the Brown Bowl is filled for Yule, let 
the dome or upper half be set on. Then let the 
Waes-haelers kneel, one by one, and draw up the 
wine with their reeds through the two bosses at 
the rim. Let one breath only be drawn by each 
of the Morrice for his Waes-hael,* 

Waes-hael! for Lord and Dame! 
O! merry be their Dole ; 
Drink-hael! in Jesu’s name, 
And fill the tawny Bowl]: 
But cover down the curving crest, 
Mould of The Orient Lady's Breast ! 


* Waes in this word is sounded Waze. 
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Waes-hael! but lift no lid; 

Drain ye the Reeds for Wine! * 
Drink-hael! the milk was hid 

That soothed that Babe divine: 
Hush'd, as this hollow channel flows, 
He drew the Balsam from the Rose ! 


Waes-hael! thus glow'd the Breast, 

Where a God yearn'd to cling ; 
Drink-hael! so Jesu press’d 

Life, from its mystic Spring ; 
Then hush, and bend in reverent sign, 
And breathe the thrilling reeds for Wine! 
Waes-hael! in shadowy scene, 

Lo! Christmas children, we! 
Drink-hael! behold we lean 

At a far Mother's knee ; 
To dream that thus her Bosom smiled, 
And learn the lip of Bethlehem’s Child! 

Ben. TAMAR. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S LAST VOYAGE. 

[So many doubts still hang over the second voyage of 
Sir Walter Raleigh to Guiana—his final and fatal voyage 
—that every fresh original testimony respecting it must 
be regarded with interest. The following journal is 
printed from a contemporary manuscript, kindly commu- 
nicated by Sir T. E. Winnington, Bart., and will take its 
pace among the most valuable of t!ie historical materials 
for this important incident — an incident not only in the 
personal history of Raleigh and King James, but even in 
the greater history of our native country. The writer 
was the preacher, or chaplain, of the Flying Chudleigh, 
or Chidlev, or the Flying Joan, as it is more frequently 
termed, commanded by Capt. Chidley, or Chudleigh, of the 
Devonshire family of that name, and afterwards Sir John. 
The ship in which he sailed was a vessel of only 120 tons, 
and carried 14 guns, From her size, it was not likely 
that she should have taken any very prominent part in 
the voyage; but all who were on board must have had 
opportunities, some more and some less, of observing what 
went on; and it is in that light that the present narra- 
tive must be regarded. The writer's feeling was evidenily 
not friendly to Raleigh; but his means of information 
were not the most complete, and in this narrative he was 
addressing persons whose favour he was desirous of se- 
curing, and whom he knew to be Raleigh’s enemies. We 
shall be glad to receive any information respe-ting him.] 


MR. JONES, TOUCHING SIR WALTER RALEIGH HIS 
VOYAGE, 


To the Right Honorable the Lordes of his Majes- 
ties most honorable Privy Counsell. A true and 
briefe relation of Sir Walter Raleigh his late 
Voyage to Guiana. By Samuel Jones, preacher 
in one of his Shippes called the Flyinge Chud- 
leigh. 

Right Honourable — 

A Comon reporte of his Ma* Large Comis- 
sion to Sir Walter Raleigh, the great expectation 


* In Rome, at the Chalice, the Pope does not sip or 
drink, but he draws through a silver reed or pipe. Nasus 
is the Ritual name, from vaw, to flow. 


of successe, the importunity of many worthy gen- 
tlemen, the good reporte I hearde of Captaine 
Chudleigh: joyn’d with the consideration of my 
want of imploym* at that time in the churche, 
(under w" misery I still suffer) were the inducem* 
that prevailed w" me to undertake so dangerous a 
voyage. 

To w*" we set saile fré Plimouth the 12 of 
June ano 1617. We put in againe at Phamouth 
in Cornwaile, after at Corke in Ireland, where we 
arrived the 25" of June, and remained till the 
19 of August. These delayes, however occa- 
sioned, forced diverse younge gentlemen and 
others to sell their private provisions both of ap- 
parell and dyet, to the untimely death of many of 
them. 

The first shippe we gave chase unto at sea we 
found to be one of London; fré whome no- 
thinge was taken but by mutuall curtesy. The 
30™ of August we gave chase to a fleet of four or 
five sayle, but could not gett up w" them, nor 
knowledge directly what they were. 

The next day other foure shippes w*" we tooke, 
and found to be frenchmen & Biscaners. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh stayed them two dayes, the reason 
(as was reported) bycause they were bound for 
Sivill in Spayne ; nothinge was taken fré them by 
force, only a shallop and fishing seane, for which 
they were payed and so departed. 

At Lancerok, one of the Canary Ilands, we 
put in, desiringe only water and some other pro- 
visions, which yf the inhabitants could parte with, 
they should be payd for, when we were promised 
our desires, but so long delayed, that three of our 
men being basely murthered without doinge any 
harme to the Ilanders, we retired to our shippes. 
At Gomera, after some intercourse of messages 
(they seeing our force) gave us free leave to water, 
for at first they withstood us. 

These passages I the rather relate, bycause they 
put not only my selfe, but many other gentlemen 
in a comfortable hope that Sir Walter Raleigh 
had a certainty of his project, whereof by his 
many former delayes we made great doubt: till 
we sawe these places wherein we receaved such 
injuries spared: which might, as we thought by 
our forces, have been easily overcome and ruined. 
Yet for ought I could perceive their would have 
beenesmale scruple made of surprisinge any Spanish 
shippinge, for at the Grand Canaryes a Spanish 
caruel was taken, her men being all formerly 
fled; her ladinge was for the most part salte, some 
little wine, and other provisions, whereby it seemed 
she was bound a fishinge. And about the same 
time neare the Canaries a Spanish canter, a 
boat of fifteene or sixteene tunnes, laden with 
fish of smale worth, in her some 14 Spaniards, 
all which were set free except one, that desired to 
accompany us in our voyage, and did, being used 
as one of our own men. Fro these Lands we 
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made to the Iles of Cap de Verd, in most of the 
seamen’s judgments very impertinently: I am 
sure to the danger of all, and losse of many men. 
For by steeringe such uncertaine & unnecessary 
courses, we were so becalmed, that above a hun- 
dred persons, gentlemen most of them, dyed be- 
tweene those llands and the continent of Guiana. 

In which grate mortality I, visitinge as many of 
the sicke men, in the duty of my ministry, as the 
occasions of the sea would give me leave, heard 
sad complaints from many sicke and dyinge gentle- 
men, of Sir Walter's hard usage of them, in deny- 
inge even those that were large adventurers with 
him, such things upon necessity of which there was 
atthattime sufficientstore. Others ofgreate worth, 
either by birth or place of imployment, of being 
neglected yf not contemned ; ‘of which number was 
Captain John Piggot, then our Lieutenant Gene- 
rall, who complained to me thereof on his death- 
bed, besides divers others that are returned ; the 
truthe of this pointe, Mathew Rogers, dwelling 
neere Holborne bridge, then Surgeon's mate in 
the Shippe, can well witnes. 

During this time Sir Walter himselfe taking a 
fall in his shippe, being bruised, fell into a dan- 
gerous feaver, wherin I visited him (being call’d 
for by himself). He desired me to pray for him, 
spake relligiously, and among other things tolde 
me that it greived him more for the gentlemen 
than for himselfe, whose estates would be hazarded 
by his death, yet that he would leave such notes 
of direction behinde him as should be sufficient 
for them, which notes neither I nor, for ought I 
knowe, any man else in the fleet yet sawe. 

At Calean, in November last, Sir Walter being 
somewhat recovered, opened his project for the 
Mine, which upon the platte he demonstrated to 
be within three or four miles of the towne Sancti 
Thome, which he knew to be inhabited by the 


Spaniards, for he seemed oftentimes in my hear- | 


inge to doubt whether it were re-enfore’d or no. 
Sir Warham St. Leger was nowe made Lieu- 


confidence than formefly, intermixinge newe pro- 
jects, propoundinge often the taking of St. Joseph's 
in Trinidado, expressing the great conceit of 
wealth might be there amonge the Spaniards and 
the undoubted great quantity of tobaccho, but 
all this while nothing was done. Those that were 
absent so slightly respected, especially the Land- 
men, that he would often say for the most of 
them it was no matter whether ever they returned 
or no, they were good for nothing but to eate 


| victualls; and were sent to sea on purpose that 


their friendes might be rid of them; and diverse 
times propounded to go away and leave them, to 
which none of the Captaines would ever agree. 

Our companies that went up the river, as by 
the chief gentlemen at their return I was given 
to understand, arrived near the towne of St. 
Thome the second day of January, where the 
Captaines desired Captain Kemis first to show 
them the mine; which Sir Walter had formerly 
sayd to be three or four miles nearer than the 
towne, and that then yf the Spaniard withstood 
them they would vim vi repellere. 

This Kemis would by no means yield to, but 
alledged diverse reasons to the contrary: as that 
if the town were reinforced, he should open then 
amine for the Kinge of Spaine and the like, which 
not on any terms he would ever be pleased to 
doe. Diverse reasons like this I not only heard 
by the gentlemen that returned, but sawe myself 
under Kemis his hand, in a letter which he wrote 


| from wT to Sir Walter Raleigh at Trini- 


dado, which letter I transcribed, but have not the 
copy of; yet I think there be of them in London, 

uring the time of this consultation, our men, 
ready to repose themselves for that night, were 
assaulted by the Spaniards from the skirt of a 


| wood, in pursuit of whom they were brought to 


the towne, almost before themselves knew of it. In 
which conflict some four or thereabouts of either 


| side were slaine, the rest of the Spaniards quit 


tenant-General, and had he gone up to the towne | 
as I have heard himselfe often say, he had not | 
had particular directions ; but in a seeming cur- | 


tesy Sir Walter had left all things there to his 
valour and judgement. But God suddenly visiting 
him with a violent sickness, George Rawley then 
being Serjant-Major, went up Commander-in- 
chiefe. Captaine Kemis director for the mine, 


the town and fled. 

The towne being next day their own, and the 
place as it were in their possession, every man’s 
expectation looked hourly for the discovery of the 
mine, whilst Captain Kemis minded rather the 
tobaccho, apparell, household stuffe, and other 


| pillage, often saying these would help yf all failed. 


Sir Walter with four other shippes remaininge at | 


Trinidado neere the maine mouth of Oronoque ; 
of which the shippe wherein I went being one, I 
there stayed and went not up to the towne. 

We parted with those forces that went in dis- 
covery of the mine about the middest of De- 
cember, and heard not of them againe untill the 
13“ of February followinge ; during which time I 
very seldome heard Sir Walter speake of a 
mine: and when he did it was with farre lesse 


et one night, as hath been diverse times related 
to me by Captain Thornehurst, himself accom- 
panied only with his man, went out privately and 
brought in some mineral ore, which he cheerfully 
shewed Captain Thornehurst ; but being tryed by 
a refiner, it proved worth nothinge and was no 
more spoken of. Hence it was considered that 


| Kemis himself might be deluded, even by Sir 


Walter Raleigh, in the ore and place. For now 
the place began to be called in question; newe 
ways were to be searched; boates were manned 
with gentlemen, soldiers, and saylors, which should 
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return that night, yet stayed out two days; and | 


then returned, diverse of them hurt, and two 
killed outright by an ambuscade of Spaniards and 
Spanish Indians. 

Within two days after the boats againe were 
manned, and they carryed with them provision 
for four days, the time limited for their return: 
but they stayed from the rest 20 or 21 dayes ; 
allmost to the famishing of them all. 

And whereas the mine was described to be 
three miles shorte of the towne, they went not 
only three miles, but threescore leagues beyond 
it, till at last they were forced to return; and 
had they found a mine they must have come backe 
for spades, pickaxes, and refiners, for none of 
these carryed they with them. 

The 13" of Feb'’ we, at Trinidado, received 
newes from them in the river, of the takinge of 
the towne and the missinge of the mine. 

Sir Walter protested to the Captaines (as most 
of them told me) his owne innocency, which to ap- 
prove he would call Kemis to a publick account 
in their presence before he spake with him pri- 
vately, which he never performed. 

At their coming to us, which was the second of 
March, Sir Walter made a motion of goinge backe 
againe, and he would bringe them to the mine: 
the performance of which at that time was alto- 
gether improbable, yf not impossible. Our men 
weary, our boates splitt, our shippes foule, and 
our victualls well nighe spent. 
the takinge of St. Joseph's, which the next morn- 
ing was left of, and we disembogued. 

From thence we fell downe to the Charibee 
Ilands, till we came to Meenis ; there we put into 
the Bay the twelfth of March. In which time 


Then againe for | 


Sir Walter promised to propound unto the Cap- | 


taines very often, as I heard, some new project ; 
speakinge of a French Commission, which [ never 
suwe, nor any man that I knowe of. 

He nowe likewise freely gave leave to any of 
the Captaines to leave him yf they pleased, or 
thought they could better themselves in their own 
intendments; whereupon Captain Whitney and 
Captain Wolleston, with their shippes, left him 
the Sixt of March. 

Sir Warham St. Leger (as I have often heard 
him very confidently report) privately one day 
desired to know of Sir Walter, whether he in- 
tended to come for England or no? To which he 
answered (with reverence to God and your Lord- 
ships be it spoken) that by God he would never 
come there; for yf they gott him there, they 
would hang him, or to that purpose. 

Being desired then by Sir Warham to tell him 
what course he would take, he sayde he would 
goe to Newfoundland, victuall and trimme his 
shippes, and then ly off about the Iles of the Azores, 
to wayt for some of the homeward-bound Spa- 
niards : that he might gett somethinge to bid him- 
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selfe wellcome into France, or elsewhere. At 
Meenis, the 21** of March, the Captaines hearing 
of Kemis his untimely death, presumed that they 
had been much abused in this project by Kemis 
or Sir Walter, or both; and consideringe with 
themselves their men were ready to mutiny, and 
would not follow them any longer yf they fol- 
lowed Sir Walter, but would carry the shippes 
where they — Sir Walter's uncertainty 
and many delayes, resolved all to leave him, and 
consort no longer with him, which they within 
fewe dayes actually did. 

And though at first they were not resolved to 
come directly into England; yet, within few days, 
upon better consideration, they thought it better 
to refer themselves to His Majesty's princely 
clemency; and to leave of that voyage with so 
greate losse, than by longer staying out to incur 
his high displeasure; and so made for England. 
As for Sir Walter’s returne, whether it were wil- 
ling or constrained, all that I knowe of it is by 
the reporte of some gentlemen then in his shippe, 
who relate it thus. Neere the bancke of New- 
foundland there began a mutiny amonge the 
seamen ; some of them, weary of the voyage, de- 
siring to be at home for better imployment; 
others, which had formerly beene pirates, would 
stay at sea till they had gotten somethinge. Sir 
Walter, to appease this tumult, came up from his 
cabbin, read his Majesty's commission to them, 
and lastly, put it to their owne choyce by most 
voyces what they should doe; giving, as I heare, 
his owne voyce at that time very confidently for 
England. 

That ever he slighted the King’s Majesty or his 
authority by any wordes of his, or suffered it to 
be done, or that ever it was done by any one in 
the fleete, I never yet heard. The gentlemen 
that were most inward with him, as I heare and 
thinke, were Captaine Charles Parker, Sir John 
Holmden, and Captaine George Raleigh, the chief 
seamen, and of them but fewe. 

Thus, Right Hon®'* Lords, in the simplicity of 
truthe, free from all sinister affection, I have en- 
deavored to performe what by your Lordships I 
was appointed ; though with much weakness, which 
I'referre to your Lordships’ viewe and favorable 
censure. My pen hath not beene used to so high 
imployment, but my prayers shall never cease to 
mount the throne of Grace, that God will be 
pleased to make you all glorious in heaven whome 
he hath made so gracious and honorable on earth. 

Your honor’d Lordships ever to be commanded, 

Samuen Jones. 


FLETCHER’S “CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY.” 


I have long bad an idea that our dramatic cri- 
tics had not devoted much attention to Spanish 
literature, and this play convinces me of the fact. 
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At the same time I freely confess that I see little 
to blame in their not having done so; for Fletcher | 


is almost the only one of the old dramatists who 
went to Spain for his dramatic materials. 

In the preliminary notice to this play in Dyce’s 
edition, an extract is given from Weber, commenc- 
ing thus: “The underplot of Rutilio, Duarte, 
and Guiomar was suggested by a novel in the 
Hecatommithi of Giovanbattista Giraldi Cinthio 
... the substance of which is as follows.” He 
then analyses the novel, in which the name of the 
lady is Livia, that of her son Scipio, and the scene 
Forli in Italy. The circumstances also are sa | 
different from those in Fletcher's play. On all 
this Mr. Dyce makes no comment, so I assume 
that he knew of no other source. 

Now were it not for another play of Fletcher's, 
The Laws of Candy, I should feel inclined to 
doubt his having been at all acquainted with the 
Hecatommithi. On this occasion, however, I am 
quite certain that it was not his authority, at least 
not his immediate authority, but that he got this 


story where he got the subjects of so many of 


his plays, in the works of Cervantes ; as, however, 
it was neither in Don Quixote nor in the Novelas 
Exemplares, it has escaped the knowledge of his 
editors. 

In the sixth chapter of the third book of Cer- 
vantes’ romance of Persiles y Sigismunda, we read 
that the hero, heroine, and their party, after leaving 
Talavera, encountered a Pole, who related to them 
his history, the early part of which exactly corre- 
sponds with Fletcher's play. Thus, the names in it 
of the lady and her son are Guiomar and Duarte ; 
the scene is Lisbon, and the adventure occurs the 
very first night after the Pole’s arrival in that city. 
He is attacked without any cause by the insolent 
Duarte, whom he kills; he finds Guiomar in her 
chamber, who asks him if he is a Castilian, and 
tells him that even if he were she would save him. 
She directs him to place himself in a cavity be- 
hind the tapestry over the bed. After the dead 
body of her son had been brought in, and a wit- 
ness had declared that he had seen a man taking 
refuge in the house, all knowledge of whom she 
denied, and the officers of justice were gone, she 
felt through the arras the palpitating heart of her 
suppliant, bade him come forth, covering his face 
with his hands that she might not be able to re- 
cognise him, and directed her maid to lead him 


out, give him a hundred crowns, and dismiss him 


—all just, or nearly so, as in the play. 

The rest of the story is different. The Pole got 
next morning on board of a vessel bound for 
India, where he remained fifteen years; while 
Fletcher makes Duarte recover, and marries 
Guiomar to the man whom she had saved. 

I think there can be no doubt whatever of this 
having been Fletcher's original. 

Tuos. Kereutiry. 
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Hlinor Aotes. 


Hven Born. — Historical inquirers know full 
| well how soon echo becomes a voice and an au- 
thority. It is well, therefore, to enter an early 
protest. I thought, for example, that the true 
story of the Frenchman's misapprehension of 
Boyd's mystification about Junius was known to 
most persons; and certainly Bonnecarrere’s let- 
ter was published in extenso in “ N. & Q.” 2™4 §, 
i. 43., yet I have just read the following cireum- 
stantial blundering in a volume by the late Mr. 
| Crofton Croker, now first published. 

The late Sir John Maepherson resided, it ap- 
pears, at Grove House, Brompton. On this Mr. 
Croker observes : — 

“Upon the after-dinner conversation at Grove House 
of Mr. Hugh Boyd rests chiefly that gentleman's claim 
to be considered as one of the many authors of ‘Junius.’ 
His host having temporarily retired from table, Boyd’s 
words were ‘that Sir John Macpherson little knew he 
was entertaining in his mansion a political writer, whose 
sentiments were once the occasion of a chivalrous appeal 
from Sir John to arms’—immediately adding, ‘J am the 
author of Junius.’ ” 

I do not know what is meant by Boyd's claim 
to be considered one of “the many authors of 
Junius.” Boyd, as here reported, claimed to be 
| “the author.” However, not to waste time on 
| trifles, I will only observe, as Mr. Croker will, I 

have little doubt, be adduced as corroborative 

evidence, that Boyd left England in 1785 or 1786 

and never returned, and that Macpherson did not 

arrive in England until 1787, and, consequently, 
that Boyd never could have dined with him at 

Grove House. H. B. H. 


Wirty Renperines. — Being once in conver- 
sation with a member of the Dixie family upon 
the subject of punning mottoes, his own was in- 
stanced —“ Quod dizi dizi.” “Can you translate 
it?” he asked. I gave him the literal version. 
* No,” said he, “that won't do: we render it * Tedl 
a lie and stick to it!’” Of course it will not be 
understood that this ancient family is charac- 
terised by any want of veracity. E. V 


Nore or an Entry on tue Reaister Boox 
or Cryst St. Grorcr, Devon.— 
“ 9° Georgii 24 1735—6, 
The Law now forbids ye keeping any Records in Latin, 
” 


&e. 
H. T. E, 


Joun Mixton. —I transmit you a few notes 

| from original MS. source, giving a compendium of 
Milton's career, none the less acceptable because 
they are by the hand of Vertue, and seem to fix 
the date of his blindness : — 

“ Johannes Milton, born A.p. 1608; Paul’s School, 15, 
1623; at Cambridge seven years, 1630; came to London, 
Oxford, &c.; xt. 30, set out for Italy, 1638; travels one 
year and three months; returned to London latter end 

| 1639, et, 32; published Reformation, 1641; married, »t. 
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| 
35, his first wife, 1643; 1651, soon after, he lost the sight of 


one cye; wt. 46, and in 1654 both, a total deprivation; Pa- 
ratise Lost licensed, 1688; published 1669 in ten books; 
afterwards, 1671, in twelve books; Milton died, i674, 
set, 66.” 


Raymonp Devacourr. 

Hanvest 1v Decemper.—I enclose a para- 

graph cut from the Suffolk Chronicle of Dec. 22, 
which may interest your readers : — 

“ Your agricultural readers in Sutfolk may be interested 

to hear that the last field of wheat in the neighbourhood 

of our county town, containing about five acres, was 


commenced being cut last Tuesday, the 18th inst., be- | 


longing to Mr. Gray Marriage, at Springfield, about two 
miles from Chelmsford, on the Colchester road, near the 
White Hart Inn. 

“T understand it is expected to be cleared so that a 
party may be able to glean about Christmas Day! | 
have a specimen of the corn, and I never expect again to 
see such a sight at such a time of the year, and perhaps 
no person living ever witnessed such a circumstance be- 
fore.” 

Perhaps some of them may be able to furnish a 


parallel, 


Bivovac.— This word is commonly, but incor- 
rectly, regarded as of French origin. Its form is 
French, but it comes from the German bewachen, 
to watch, or be on guard. The true meaning of it 
is also often lost sight of, for whereas it correctly 
applies only to those who pass the night under 
arms, or in an attitude of defence, it is frequently 
used of any encamping and passing the night in 
the open air. I have just read a volume in which 
the word is thus misemployed continually, and I 
send a note of it. B. H. C. 


MILTON PORTRAITS, 

The recently issued 12th volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Iistoric Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire contains a paper of mine, “On the 
Engraved Portraits and Pretended Portraits of 
Milton.” Though well aware of the valuable 
assistance I might have derived during its pre- 
paration, by putting myself in communication 
with the readers of “ N. & Q.,” I abstained from 
doing so; partly because, in the absence of a 
starting point for the inquiry, those who were 
desirous of helping me would have had no means 
of distinguishing between facts already ascertained 
and those requiring elucidation; and partly be- 
cause I shrank from encountering the host of 
“ unquestionable originals by Faithorne,” which I 
feared would spring up in answer to any general 
inquiry I might venture to make. The first difli- 


culty is removed, and the second mitigated, by 
the publication of my paper; which has been 
printed in the hope that it might serve as a text 
for the reception of additional information and 
corrections, which might enable me at some future 


| see a copy so published, or ascertain 
| what it consists ? 


period to reproduce it in a more peviect form. 
And I now beg to invite the attention of your 
readers to the subject. ‘ 

1 shall feel much indebied to any gentleman 
who may have read my paper, and who will sup- 
ply any omissions, or furnish information as to 
the present place of deposit of any of the pictures 
or drawings I have referred to, or any others 
which may be assigned to Milton ox reasonable 
evidence: but I would deprecaté the introduction 
of any more “originals by Faithorne.” Various 
points on which information is wanting will pre- 
sent themselves in reading the paper, and I may 
hereafter suggest in your pages specific subjects 
for inquiry. In the mean time I will, as a com- 
mencement, submit the following Queries : — 

Simon's Folio Mezzotint.—1. Are any copies 
known of the folio mezzotint head of Milton, 
inscribed “R. White ad vivum delineavit; J. 
Simon seulpsit”; with any earlier or other im- 
print than that of “Sold by 'T. Bowles in Paul's 
Churchyard, and J. Bowles in Cornhill”? 2. 
What were the earliest and latest date at which 
those two firms existed contemporaneously ? And 
3. Can any evidence be furnished, fixing the date 
of the first publication of this print before or after 
1734? 

Richardson's Etchings. —4. In the Memoirs of 
Thomas Hollis (p. 514.), mention is made of an 
etching from a bust, published in Say’s Poems and 
Essays, and which is stated to be one of Richard- 
son’s “ sets of prints of Milton.” Were his various 
etchings ever published én seés ? and where can I 
wecisely of 
5. In the etching prefixed to 
such of the copies as I have seen of Richardson's 
Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Paradise Lost, 
1734, the laurel branch on the right temple con- 
sists of eleven leaves: and there is an etching, 
very liable to be confounded with it, but distin- 
guishable by the right branch consisting of nine 
leaves. Where and how was this latter published ? 
6. Is there any known authority (in correspon- 
dence or otherwise) for Richardson's statement, 
as to the original of these etchings, that he had 
reason to believe Milton sat for it not long before 
his death? And 7., Is any sale-catalogue to be 
met with of the drawings, &c., forming the collec- 
tion of the elder Richardson, sold in 1746-7, 
marked with the names of purchasers ? 


Tanner's Medal.— 8. This medal, struck at the 
expense of Mr. Auditor Benson, is stated by Dr. 
Joseph Warton, in a note to his brother's edition of 
the Minor Pocms (p. 562., edit. 1791,) to have been 
given as prizes for the best verses that were pro- 
duced on Milton at all our great schools. Is there 
at any of our great schools, at the present day, 
any trace of the competition here referred to, or 


the foundation of the prize ? 
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I feel the inconvenience of having to refer 
yourself and your readers to the Transactions of 
a provincial Society. I have done my best to 
remedy it by distributing, somewhat extensively, 
private copies of my paper; and obtaining (I 
hope) admission for a copy to the shelves of the 
reference library in the British Museum Reading 
Room, and I also send a copy for the Editor of 
& Q.” Joun Fircenetr Marsu. 

Fairfield House, Warrington. 


Anaxstuetics.— Can any of your readers in- 
form me what anesthetic, having the effect of 
chloroform in producing insensibility to pain 
during surgical operations, is alluded to in the 


following lines from Du Bartas, translated by | 


Joshua Sylvester? Du Bartas died about the 


year 1590: — 
“ Even as a Surgeon minding off-to-cut 
Som cureless limb; before in use he put 
His violent Engins on the vicious member, 
Bringeth his Patient in a senseless slumber ; 
And griefless then (guided by Use and Art) 
To save the whole saws off th’ infested part. 
So Gop empal’d our Grandsire’s (Adam) lively look, 
Through all his bones a deadly chilness strook, 
Siel’d-up his sparkling eyes with Iron bands, 
Led down his feet (almost) to Lethe’s sands; 
In briefe, so numm’d his Soule’s and Bodie's sense, 
That (without pain) opening his side, from thence 
He took a rib, which rarely He refin’d, 
And thereof made the Mother of Mankind.” 
Epen Warwic«. 
Birmingham. 


Basset: Ancient Prats. — Lists of the plate 


belonging at various periods to the Merchant- | 


Taylors’ Company will be found in Herbert's 


History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies | 
of London, at p. 467. of vol.ii. Among the “ Plate | 


in the Treasury before 1609" were “3 bassets or 
low bowls, one with a cover, wholly gilt, used for 
the Sixteen Men Table, at the general feast; 2 old 
musers, with narrow slips of silver gilt ; 2 livery 
pots of silver, parcel gilt,” &c. &e. The beer or 
wine was brought to table in the livery pots, and 
drunk, we may presume, from the masers or bas- 
sets. Masers were “low bowls” or basins, as is 
well known. In what respect the basset differed 
from the maser I should be glad to know, not re- 
collecting to have met with the term before. I 
have not detected any other extraordinary names 
for silver plate in Mr. Herbert's work. 
Joun Goveu Nicuots. 
Cutxese Boors, etc. —Is there any catalogue 
of the Chinese books (very valuable) at Univer- 
sity College? Are there any astronomical books ? 
Is the notation used the same as the common 
commercial numerical notation, which is quite as 
facile as Byrom’s short-hand, and more easily ac- 
quired ? The Chinese eclipses rival in import- 


' as Cowper’s readers (and we are constantl 


ance the Babylonian eclipses, calculated at such 

length by Delambre ; and the former have never 

yet been calculated with sufficient care and accu- 

racy. Wm. Davis. 
Grove Place, St. John’s Wood. 


Getts, Gites. — What is the origin 
and derivation of Egidia, used as a Christian 
name? In certain deeds of date cir. 1620-30, 
a lady resident in Edinburgh is styled Egidia, 
and elsewhere Geils and Giles. Are these syno- 
nymes ? 

St. Giles, Gele, or Geils, it is well known, was 
the patron saint of Edinburgh, although he was 
originally a foreigner; now Egidia is found in- 
variably employed as a female name. In the 
southern part of the island I think Giles is mas- 
culine. At the period referred to, Egidia seems 
to have been rather a favourite and frequent 
name ; and I read recently of a vessel sailing from 
Glasgow termed the “ Lady Egidia.” 

“Santa Egidio” occurs as the name of an 
Italian saint. W. 


Tuomas Green, Poet. —In 1780, there ap- 
peared in a 12mo. vol. of 365 pages, Poems on 
various Subjects, chiefly Sacred, by the late Mr. 
Thomas Green, of Ware, Hertfordshire. As Mr. 
Green was fortunate enough to write one of the 
best devotional hymns in the language, and was 
not fortunate enough to be elected to a vacant 
niche in some biographical dictionary, allow me 
to record his name in your pages. Mr. Green be- 
longed to Ware, and was dead when his poems were 
published. Can some one furnish any details of 
his life, calling, and end? ‘The hymn I alluded to 
is in many selections, but usually with one or more 
verses left out. It commences : — 

“Jt is the Lord, enthroned in light, 
Whose claims are all divine,” &c. 
Every verse except the last two (9 and 10) com- 
mences with the words “It is the Lord.” Mr. 
Green also wrote the hymn commencing “ Some 
boldly venture near the throne,” and a number of 
others, which resemble in style and spirit the 
Olney Hymns more than any others I know. If 
Thomas Green had had some judicious friend, or 
more of the critical faculty, his poems might have 
been remembered with honour. The defects of 
his manner from time to time, and other circum- 
stances, are against him; but after all, his volume 
contains many charming little pieces. ‘The purest 
morality, the warmest devotion, and the strictest 
orthodoxy distinguish these pages. The wit and 
satire are quiet and harmless, but often genuine, 
and the quaint and homely illustrations are such 
re- 
minded of him) would admire. The simplicity of 
the language, both as to words and construction, 
betokens a stranger to the schools, and one who 
wrote thus because it was natural for him to do 
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so, and because he wished to do good. I give six 
lines from his New Year's Eve Soliloquy, p. 
100, : — 
“With Thee let every day be past, 
And when that comes which proves my last, 
May glory dawn within! 
Then banish from me every doubt, 
And ere life’s glimmering laiup goes out, 


Let endless jovs begin!” 
B. H. C. 


Herynouam. — Wanted information respecting 
the family of Mr. John Heryngham, whose daugh- 
ter Elizabeth married Lord (William?) Russell 
about the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The 
name and the arms (three herrings barwise) ap- 
pee amongst others on the library walls of Ends- 
eigh Cottage. W. W. H. 


Joun Huss, tur Bourmian Rerormer.—At a 
public meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society recently held at , one of the speakers 
produced a piece of stone brought from Con- 
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stance, which he said was part of the very stone 
broken off from that to which John Huss .was | 
chained when burnt at the stake. 

Have any of the readers of “N. & Q.” visited | 
the remains of the old Dominican monastery at 
Constance (now used as a large cotton factory and | 
block-printing establishment), and seen there the 
stone which is shown as the identical one to 
which the martyr was fastened;? and, if so, their | 
opinion of it is anxiously asked by VERITAS. 


or Hussey. — Joseph Husee of Stour- 
paine, Dorset, born 1600 to 1610 (about), is be- 
lieved to have been succeeded by a son, “ Joseph 
Husee of Tomson,” Dorset, who was surviving in 
1686. Can any correspondent prove this latter 
Joseph to have been the son of the former? The 


former is believed to have married Katherine 


Ifodder. Whom did the latter marry ? Hutchins’ 
Dorset is at fault in this branch of the great 
Husey family. Does Collinson’s Hist. of Somerset 
help, under letter C., for Charlton Horethorn or 
Compton Pauncefoot ? 


Hosrrrat, Kirmarnuam, NEAR 

— A small 12mo. volume, entitled du Account of 
the Foundation of the Royal Hospital of King 
Charles IL, was published in Dublin in 1713, 
and gives many particulars of this noble insti- 
tution, which, — 
“for the relief and maintenance of ancient and infirm 
officers and soldiers serving in the Army of Ireland, 
[was] begun by His Grace James Duke of Ormonde, 
Anno 1680 (at that time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland), 
and compleated by His Excellency Henry Earl of Claren- 
don, Lord Lieutenant of the same, in the year 1686.” 

The book was dedicated by Thomas Wilson to 
James Duke of Ormonde, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and several other personages. 

I wish, for a particular purpose, to learn some- 
thing about this Thomas Wilson. Who was he ? 


what means of information did he possess? and 
is he known as the author of any other publica- 
tion? Not long since I met with a very beau- 
tifully-executed MS., which is now before me, 
bearing Wilson’s name, and agreeing almost word 
for word and page for page with the printed 
volume. The handwriting is apparently of about 
the commencement of the last century. Dr. Bur- 
ton’s History of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham 
(8vo. Dublin, 1843) is likewise before me, but it 
does not supply the required information. 
Apusa. 
Prince Mavurice.— Can any of your readers 
oblige with a list of the best authorities to consult 


(historical, biographical, or critical) upon the life’ 


of Prince Maurice of Nassau, the contemporary of 
Barneveldt, or give any sources of information 
about the pensioner himself, or mention any anec- 
dotes of these two historical characters? KR. R. 


Meus. — In that interesting book, Hook's 
Archbishops of Canterbury, the very reverend 
author, describing the Anglo-Saxon golden age, 
says: — 

“The hum of bees was heard in various parts of the 
country, and their whereabouts is indicated by the name 
of Mells.” 

To this etymology I demur. The Anglo-Saxons 
did not want a Latin word for honey ; in fact it 
is probable that but little Latin was known, espe- 
cially by beekeepers, in those days, who called 
themselves “ beoceorls,” and not “ apiarians,” and 
their nector “hunig,” and not “mel.” Most places 
beginning with Mel, I believe, owe their name to 
the fact of a mill existing there in Anglo-Saxon 
times. Chaucer tells us — 

* At Trompyngtoun nat fer fro Cantebrigge 
Ther goth a brook and over that a brigge, 
Upon the whiche brooke ther stant a melle: 
And this is verray sothe that I you telle. 

A meller was ther dwellyng many a day, 
As any pecok he was proud and gay...... 

I have myself heard the pronunciation mel in 
High Suffolk, and indeed think that Chaucer in- 
tended his Reeve to speak the Icenian dialect, as it 
is admitted that the two scholars speak a Northern 
dialect. 

Ingoldmells and some other places may take 
their names from the Icelandic miol, sand; but I 
can find no instance of a place taking its name 
from “ mell,” honey. E. G. R. 


” 


Georce Pickerinc.—Can any of your readers 
in Neweastle give me any account of George 
Pickering, a poet of that town? The two fol- 
lowing works were published in Newcastle : — 
Poetry, Fugitive and Original, by Thomas Bed- 
ingfield and George Pickering. With Notes, 
&c. 1815; Unpublished Remains of Mr. George 
Pickering, &c. By John Sykes. 1828. Is Mr. 
Pickering author of any poem of length? X.Y. 
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Pomona 1x Toe Orxney Istanps. — How came | how is she described? “It is strange that little or 


the principal island in this group to receive the 
Latin name of Pomona, when the names of all the 
surrounding islands are of unmistakable Norse 
origin, as was likewise the ancient name by which 
this island was known to its early inhabitants ? 
The presumption that the name was given to it 
by the Latins is strengthened by the historian 
Solinus, who records the fact that it was at the 
period when he wrote, about the middle of the 
third century, known by this name; and he adds, 
that such name had been given to it on account 
of the length of the day in that region, which de- 
finition of its origin may be subject to some doubt, 
from its apparent unlikelihood. It has occurred 
to the writer, from perusing an hypothesis con- 
tained in an early geographical treatise, by which 
it is attempted to be proved that this group of 
islands are identical with the fabled Islands of the 
Blest, that some early Roman navigator, in dis- 
covering this group of western isles, through some 
supposed identity or association with the above- 
mentioned prolific source of Greek and Roman 
fuble, may have bestowed on the principal island 
of the group the name of Pomona. Can any reader 
farther elucidate the inquiry. J. G. F. 
J. Rees. — There is a work called The Drama- 
tie Authors of America, by James Rees, Philadel- 
phia, 1845. Can any American reader give me 
any account of the author? Where could I 
obtain a copy, and at what price ? Is this book 
in the Museum library? [No.] Zev. 
STaRACHTEeR AND \iurvocH. — 
“ Dirty Starachter, who was able 
To eat raw meat on unwashed table, 
And gnawed his beard, to get relief 
From hunger, rather than roast beef; 
Who butter scorned, and found more good in 
Unleavened dough than boil’d plum-pudding ; 
Compound of pugilist and bard *, 
Put into lyrics lame and hard 
fis rules of diet, crude and nasty 
As ¢ Murdoch’s cat and herring pasty ; 
This famed for walking, that for fighting, 
Both for foul feeding and bad writing.” 
* The Progress of Cookery,” by W. Woty, in 
The Poetical Miscellany, London, 17+ 1. 
The above notes may have been explanatory 
ninety years ago; they are not now. A reference 
to any account of Starachter or Murdoch wil 
oblige E. C,. 


Frances, Ducness or Surrotx. — This lady, 
after the death of her husband, Henry Grey 
Duke of Suffolk, who was beheaded in 1554, 
married Adrian Stokes, Esq. Can any of your 
readers say who he was, and when he died ?{ 
Does she appear named in any public document 
between 1554 and her death in 1559; and, if so, 

* Vide Wormius ap. T. Hearne. 

+ The famous walking parson, and Sabellian polemic. 

t [See & Q.” 8, vi. 225.5 xii. 451.—Ep. ] 


| had no doubt of the fact. 


nothing should be known of the step-father of 
Lady Jane Grey. §. E. G. 


Mucries With Gnsivers. 

Tnomas Burton's “ Diary.” — Some years 
since Mr. Upcott, whilst on a visit to Edinburgh, 
informed me that this work was in the handwrit- 
ing of Lord Clarendon, who, he asserted, was the 
true author. Ue said he had seen the MS., and 
Ile added, that the 
reason for ascribing it to Burton, was to prevent 
the interference of the University of Oxford, 
which had the exclusive privilege of printing all 
the works of the Earl. How far Mr. Upcott— 
whose knowledge of calligraphy is well known— 
was correct I have no means of ascertaining. 
The work, though exceedingly valuable, has so 
long been allowed to remain on the shelves of the 
booksellers, that if the statement be true, it is not 
very likely the University would put forth any 
claim to it. J. M. 

[ There is certainly an apparent similarity in the hand- 
writing of this Parliamentary Diary and an autograph 
of the Earl’s—both in the British Museum; but it must 
be borne in mind that, at the date of these parliamentary 


proceedings (1656—1659), Clarendon was residing at 
Bruges and Antwerp. Not the least hint is given in the 
Catal! of Mr. Upeott’s Manuscripts that this docu- 


ment is by the Earl. This Diary, together with the 
‘ orre spondence of TTenry and Laurence Hyde, sons of the 
Chancellor, so ably edited by the late Mr. Singer in 1828, 
were obtained by Mr. Upcott from a lady who inherited 


| them from persons very nearly connected with the noble 


family of Hyde. It is probable that both these manu- 
scripts formerly belonged to Henry, the second Earl; 
for Evelyn ( Correspondence, iii, 301., edit. 1852,) informs 
us that the library of this noble Earl contained “ the 
manuscript copies of what concerns the Parliamentary 
Records, Journals, and Transactions, which I have heard 
both himself and the late unfortunate Earl of Essex (who 
had also the same curiosity) affirm, cost them 5004 tran- 
scribing and binding.” After all, it still remains an open 
question, who was the original reporter of this Perlia- 
mentary Diary: for the Editor, Mr. Rutt, has attributed 
it to Thomas Burton, M.P., for Westmoreland, on what, 
after the question now raised, must be considered very 
insufficient proofs. See vol. ii. p. 159.] 


“ Macnetu.”— Who is Editor of Alucbeth, a 
Tragedy by Wm. Shakspeare, collated with the 
old and modern editions, 8vo., 1773? This would 
appear to be a different edition from that of Mr. 
Charles Jennens, who about this time published 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, ZETA. 


[There was but one edition of Macheth in 1773, and 
this, in most of the lists of Shaksperiana, is attributed to 
Charles Jennens of Gopsal; but in the Catalogue of the 
King’s library, British Museum, the name of Abbott 
is he? | is given as the Editor. The Dedication 
prefixed to Lear is as follows: — 

“To Charles Jennens, Esq., at Gopsal, Leicestershire, 
under whose patronage, by access to whose library, and 
from whose hints and remarks, the Editor hath been 
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enabled to attempt an Edition of Shakspeare, the same is 
inscribed, with the greatest respect and gratitude, by his 
most obliged and obedient humble servant. 

“ Tne Eprror.” 

From the account, however, of the eccentricities of 
Charles Jennens, in Nichols’s Anecdotes of Wm. Bowyer, 
p. 442., it would appear that Jennens himself collated 
these plays. } 

Correr Cor or JAMES THE SECOND, DATED 
LATER THAN 1688.— Probably some of your 
readers may kyow something of the origin of 
these coins, three specimens of which are now be- 
fore me. They bear the well-known head of 
James, with the inscription “ Jacobus IL, Dei 
Gratia.” On the reverse is a crown in the centre 
upon two crossed sceptres. On the left and right 
respectively are the letters “ J.,” “R.”; above 
the crown is the day of the month in Roman nu- 
merals, and, at the foot, the month. The date of 
the year is at the top of all. The inscription is 
the common one, “ Mag. Br. Fra. et Hib. Rex.” 

The date of my coins are 6th Aug. 1689, 12th 
Aug. 1690, and 30th July, 1690. 

Lhave no earlier copper coin of this reign. 

wi 


[The copper pieces to which our correspondent refers 
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were coined either at Limerick, or at the Mint-House in | 


Capel Street, Dublin, to meet “the present necessity ” of 
King James II., when he made his feeble attempt in 
Ireland to recover his crown. Such pieces were made 
current in all payments, except the duties of custom and 
excise, upon the importation of foreign goods, &e.; and 


all persons who refused to receive the same (with the | 


above exceptions) were to be punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law, as contemners of the royal prerogative 
and command, For further particulars of this and the 
other “ degraded coinage ” executed by James during his 
final struggles in the sister kingdom, consult Simon’s 
Essay on Trish Coins, London, 1749, and Dublin, 1810; 
Ruding’s Annals, ii, 24. et seq. 4to. London, 1840; and 
& Q.” S, x. 385, xi. 18.) 


Replies. 
SILVER PLATE — THE MONTEITH. 

(1" S. ix. 452, 599., xi. 374.; 2°¢S. x. 407.) 

Mr. Joun Gouau Nicuots has thrown fresh light 
upon the early use of this piece of plate, which he 
has traced to the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as shown by a quotation from The Pagan 
Prince, 1690, for which Mr. Nicuoxs acknowledges 
himself indebted to the new edition of Nares’ Glos- 
sary by Mr. Halliwell and Mr. T. Wright. ‘The 
adoption of this appliance of social luxury may, 


however, be carried back to a somewhat earlier | 


period. The earliest allusion to the use of a 
vessel of such description which has fallen under 
my notice, is to be found in the Life of Anthony 
a Wood, written by himself, and edited by the 
late Dr. Bliss for the Ecclesiastical History So- 
ciety. Under the year 1680-1 the following entry 
occurs : — 
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“This year in the summer came up a vessel or a bason 
notched at the brimms to let drinking glasses hang there 
by the foot, so that the body and drinking place might 
hang in the water to cool them.” 

I have never been able to trace the convivial 
Col. Monteith, to whom, as I have heard a tra- 
dition, the introduction of the vessel into this 
country was due. I may observe, however, that 
in every village in the South of Europe, at the 
open shop door or place of entertainment where 
refreshing drinks are sold, there may be seen such 
vessels, “notched at the brimms,” with glasses 
hanging thereon, and a jug of lemonade or some 
other cool potation usually stands close at hand. 
These refrigeratories are commonly of oval form 
and of glazed earthenware. I have noticed speci- 
mens fashioned with considerable elegance. I have 
seen no Monteith in England of earlier date than 
the pair to which Mr. Nicnors refers, preserved 
among the plate of the Stationers’ Company. 

Arnert Way. 


THE LAWRENCES OF CHELSEA, 
S, x. 428.) 


[ cannot assist your correspondent MAaGpAte- 
NENSIS to any biographical information of import- 
ance respecting the Lawrences of Chelsea. A 
brief notice of the Sir John Lawrence to whom 
he refers, and who was at one time Lord Mayor 
of London, will be found in Faulkner's History of 
Chelsea; and of Sir Thomas he will find it re- 
corded in Burke, that he “spent all his estate,” 
and retired to Maryland about the year 1700. 
He left no male issue, and the baronetey expired 
with him, I have, however, in my possession three 
original letters (copies of which I enclose), dated 
in the year 1621; two of them being written by 
Sir Edward Cecil, and the other by the jirst Sir 
John Lawrence (the father of your correspon- 
dent's Sir John), relative toa disputed pew in the 
Lawrence Chapel, which are so characteristic that 
I think, if you can find space to print them, they 
will not only interest MaGpaLenensis but your 
general readers also. 

“ Sir Edward Cecill to Sir John Laurence. 

“Sir; I received a Letter from you, wherin you tell 
mee of exceptions you take at a pue I made in the Church 
at Chelsea; which I had then answered, if your dwelling 
had beene so well knowne to mee, as mine is to you. 
You pretend a claime of royaltie by inheritance vnto it. I 
send you now an account of myself, and my purpose touch- 
ing your claime. When I came into the Church, I found 
all men accommodated with pues; speciallie you and vour 
house; sufficientlie becomming your person and qualitie. 
I intruded vypon no man; but found out an vnhandsome 
neglected corner, imployed in nothing but for the roome 
of an old rotten chest; seeing everie man served, I 
thought it no iniurie to goe into that poore corner my 
selfe to serve God in. I have beene at the charge of the 
pue in that place, which was never putt to this vse be- 


fore. You take a Rent for your owne; and make vse of 
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my charge. I know not what greatnes belonges vnto 
you, that you cannot content your selfe with a reasonable 
proportion in so little a Church, nor what strange kind of 
malice it is you beare mee, that you seek to keepe mee 
out of a place in the Charch, that till my comming into 
it, you never made account of to serve God in; and I 
beleeve not now, but to serve yotowne humour in. In 
such a case there is a simile of a Dogge in a Manger, 
that may not vnfitly bee applied ynto it. Now for your 
authoritie and inheritance, | cannot vnderstand the iust- 
nes of it. In my mind, those are thinges given in gene- 
rall to the parish; speciallie when they concerne groundes 
that have not been vsed; and are to bee disposed of by 
the Churchwardens. For, my Grandfather, and some 
other of my frends, have made pues in St Clementes and St 
Martines; and wee their Children, can challenge no right, 
but what the parish will allow vs. Therefore, 1 would wish 
you (Sir) to forbeare my pue; and not to vallew your 
selfe at so great a rate, and mee at so litle; as to possesse 
it when you know I am in Chelsea; vulesse you wilbee 
content, when I shall find it, to take as great an affront 
as you have done me. I pray you consider with your 
selfe what you have done, and what you will doe. 
“ frend 
Ep: Ceci. 
* Aprill ye 29% 1621, 
[ Direction. | 

“To my Worthie Friend 

Sir John Laurence 

Knight & 

“ Sir John Laurence to Sir Edward Cecil. 

“ Hoble St — I receaved a message, & a Letter fro™ yor 
w'" a fayre outside but more bitter wt*in then there is 
canse, either of the mallice vou conceave I beare vo", or 
of y* slight opinion yor seeme to have of mee. Yet ho- 
nouring yor noble birthe & person, I have thought fitt to 
write yo" an answere least a message might miscarry: 
both to shew yo" vpon what misinformed grounds yo" 
inferre; and w*t* due moderation to enforme yor of my 
right for yor better satisfaction, supposing yo", though 
yet vnacquainted, to bee so honorable, as yo" will know- 
ingly offer wrong tono man, For y® pretended voydnes 
in my chappell, I assure yor when I dwelt heere before 
I went to my howse at Iver: there stood a seate in wt" 
my parents in their life time (who are buried in yt chap- 
pell) sate, & I their heyre so long as I continued hecre; 
so as yf it were removed it was lately done by some of 
my tenants, and this clarke can enforme yo". For my 
right it stands thus: that many hundred yeeres sithence 
till King Henry y* 8 builded a nursery in this towne, 
mine was y® manor house of Chelsy, in that chapelle 
have all my predecessors sate, as solely & peculiarly be- 
longing to my howse. The King exchanged wt ye then 
lord of Chelsy other lands for y* lands belonging to this 
mannor; but y* lord yt dwelt in my howse reserved 
y* same howse w** those rights, and that ground w* now 
T hold about it, to himself. Ever sithence also wee have 
had y* only property of that chappell, wee ever repayred 
it, & not y* parishe; wee only buried in it, & none els 
save out of my howse. The Parson hath nothing to do 
there, nor ever hath anything for beaking vp the ground, 
but wee have a private dore into it wt a peculiar locke 
& key, ever kept by my predecessors & my self. So as 
no man in Chelsy (though heere have been very great 
persons) did ever offer to disturbe our right & possession, 
continued so many hundreths of yeeres, time out of mind, 
till it pleased yo" S*, vpon misconceaved grounds, so to 
do. This there is none old or yong in Chelsy, either by 
themselves, or by relacén frd their forefathers, can con- 
tradict. Now for yor self I did, & still do honour yor 
80 much, as I sent yor worde, yf yo* pleased to accept a 


place there for a convenient time (as a curtesy not of 
right) till yo could otherwise bee provided, yor might 
comaund me. But yf I should p’mitt yor to take a parte 
of my chappell fré mee de iure, 1 should in short time, 
as yo’ well know, lcose my right, my chappell, and my 
auncient inheritance; w*" I thinke yor will not hold vn- 
reasonable for mee to defend, nor reasonable in mee vf I 
should offer y* like to yo*; were my case yours. For 
yor Pue I desire not to make vse of yor charge, I thanke 
god, (howsoever yo" vallue mee) my fortunes are not so 
meane as I need it. But vf yor wiil take it downe, yor 
shall have free liberty, and I will set vp mine in y* place 
where it formerly stood. Yf otherwise yo" thinke yor 
title better then mine, take it not as any maliciousnes to 
yo® worthe (but as befitts every man y* is able, or vider- 
stands reason) yf I defend myne owne; doing, nor in- 
tending to do ought, but that w® js and shall bee lawfull 
for mee todo. And for y¢ affront yo" write of I know of 
none, nor will I offer any to yo", nor do | feare yor 
threats, assuring my self yo™ wisdome, & moderation will 
bee such, as not to make a disturbance in y® howse of 
god, nor w" a strong hand to dispossesse mee of my aun- 
cient birth-right (we I intend to hold) till by a legall 
proceeding yo" can evict it from mee. And thus leaving 
it to yor choyce to deeme of mee as yo" please, desiring 
to know yor answere, I rest 
“Yor loving frend to comaund 
“Yf so yo" please to esteeme me 
“J. LAURENCE. 
[ Superscription. } 
* To his Ho frend St Edw: 
Cecill Knight. &¢.” 
“ Sir Edward Cecill to Sir John Laurence. 

“Sir; You desire to know my answere. ‘This it is. 
There are two thinges considerable to mee, in the ques- 
tion that was betweene vs. ‘The first, that I had no pur- 
pose to intrude; but benefited the place where I seated 
my selfe. The second, that the manner of your proceed- 
ing with mee hath called vpon mee to bee sensible of an 
affront in it. Concerning the first; when I had taken a 
house heere in Chelsea, now and then to ledge at, the 
next thing I sought for, was a place at Church, wherin, 
that I intended no intrusion, it will appear in this. I 
considered places alreadie taken vp. Among the rest, I 
found your house fullie and spatiouslie provided for. I 
then looked vpon the emptie places, and was desirous to 
have a Pue in that voide roome, which was putt to no 
vse, but laie open to the Church, yet, I did not presum- 
inglie enter vpon it, but w*'® ye notice and advice of the 
Parson and Churchwardens; as Sir Arthur Gorges and 
others well know; who never informed mee of anic title 
you had ynto it: but held it reasonable, and w'*out 
offence to anie. Neither did I it to appropriate the place 
to my dwelling for posteritie; but onlie to convert an 
idle Roome to my vse, when I should bee heere, for the 
service of God. ‘This was all of it, so farre from meaning 
to intrude or doe wrong; as I made it a Roome fit for 
you in my absence, that was before vnserviceable. Now, 
touching the second thing considerable in the question ; 
which is the discourtesie I was sensible of. When I had 
built this pue, you took affection to the place; and (for 
anie thing I did heare) not before. And then you writt 
vnto mee about it, without letting mee know how or 
where I might find you, to answere you, which if you 
done, I assure my selfe, wee should not have disagreed. 
But w“out doing this, you proceeded to the shutting mee 
out of it, which verie course of yours towardes mee, wherin 
you professe you meant kindnes to mee, I took to bee 
vnfreindlie. Again; vnderstanding you a Gentleman of 
much discretion and humanitie, it did seeme exceeding 
strange ynto mee, that I having made the place better, 
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you should denie mee Roome, when I am heere my selfe, 
comming so seldom to make vse of it. But there maie 
bee mistaking in both of vs. I shall bee willing to have 
the misvnderstandinges cleared. And as I shall not 
gladlie meete w*® anie occasion of disturbance in the 
house of God; or ever affect the doing of wrong; so I 
could not wt" reason forsak mine owne honour by suffer- 
ing indignitie. ‘To conclude; had I knowne how to have 
answered your first letter; I would have gratefullie en- 
tertained your kind offer then made mee; as 1 doe the 
same now. And thus I rest 
affectionate frend to deserve 
“ Y¥ courtesie 
Ep: Ceci. 
[ Dir ection. } 

** To my worthie and 

much respected Frend ; 

Sir John Lawrence, 

Knight 

F. L. 


GHOST IN THE TOWER: 
SPECTRAL VISION OF THE BARON DE GULDENSTUDBBE. 
(2™ S. x. 236. 477.) 
In reply to the queries of F. C. B., I may men- 
tion that the apparition seen by the Baron de 


Guldenstubbé in his apartments in the Rue St. | 


Lazare, at Paris, in no wise resembled himself, but 
presented the semblance of “a tall, portly old 
man, with a fresh colour, blue eyes, snow-white 


hair, thin white whiskers, but without beard or | 


moustache, and dressed with some care. He 
seemed to wear a white cravat and long white 
waistcoat, high stiff shirt collar, and a long black 
frock coat, thrown back from his chest, as is the 
wont of corpulent people like him in hot weather. 
.... After a few minutes the figure detached 


itself from the column, and advanced, seeming to | 


float slowly through the room, till within about 
three feet of its wondering occupant. There it 
stopped, put up its hand as in form of salutation, 
and slightly bowed.” The figure then returned to 
the column, as previously related, and gradually 
melted into the cylindrical vapour, until it was no 
longer perceptible. Upon the following morning, 
the baron met the wife of the concierge, Madame 
Mathieu, and inquired of her who had been the 
former occupant of his rooms, adding — 


“ His reason for making the inquiry was, that the night 
before he had seen in his bedreom an apparition. At first 
the woman seemed much frightened, and little disposed 
to be communicative, but when pressed on the subject, 
she admitted that the last person who had resided in the 
apartments now occupied by the baron was the father of 
the lady who was the proprietor of the house, a certain 
Monsieur Caron, who had formerly filled the office of 
mayor in the province of Champagne. He had died about 
two years before, and the rooms had remained vacant 
from that time until taken by the baron. Her descrip- 
tion of him, not only as to personal appearance, but in 
each particular of dress, corresponded in the minutest 
manner to what the baron had seen: a white waistcoat 
coming down very low, a white cravat, a long black 
frock coat; these he habitually wore, lis stature was 


| nel’s alarm. 
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above the middle height; and he was corpulent, his eves 
blue, his hair and whiskers white; and he wore neither 
beard nor moustache. His age was between sixty and 
seventy. Even the smaller peculiarities were exact; 
down to the high-standing shirt collar, the habit of 
throwing back his coat from his chest, and the thick 
white cane, his constant companion when he went out. 

“ Madame Mathieu further confessed to the baron that 
he was not the only one to whom the apparition of M. 
Caron had shown itself. On one occasion a maid-servant 
had seen it on the stairs. To herself it had appeared 
several times — once just in front of the entrance to the 
saloon; again in a dimly-lighted passage that led past 
the bedroom to the kitchen beyond, and more than once 
in the bedroom itself. M. Caron had dropped down in 
the passage referred to in an apoplectic fit, had been car- 
ried thence into the bedroom, and had died in the bed 
now occupied by the baron. She said to him, farther, 
that, as he might have remarked, she almost always 
took the opportunity when he was in the saloon to ar- 
range his bedchamber, and that she had several times 
intended to apologise to him for this, but had refrained, 
not knowing what excuse to make. ‘The true reason was 
that she feared again to meet the apparition of the old 
gentleman. The matter finally came to the ears of the 
daughter, the owner of the house. She caused masses to be 
said for the soul of her father; and it is alleged — how 
truly I know not — that the apparition has not been seen 
in any of the apartments since. Up to the time when he 
saw the apparition, the Baron de Guldenstubbé had never 
heard of M. Caron, and of course had not the least idea 
of his personal appearance or dress; nor, as may be sup- 
posed, had it ever been intimated to him that any one 
had died, two years before, in the room in which he slept.” 
— Footfalls on the Boundary of another World. ? Pnglish 
edition, pp. 284-5. 

In my former communication on this subject, I 
only copied as much of the Baron de Gulden- 
stubbé’s narrative as served to mark its likeness to 
the apparition seen by Mr. Swirte. ‘The whole 
story is very well told, and will amply repay 
perusal. Jonn Pavin 


Haverfordwest. 


I readily respond to M. P.’s Queries : — 

1.2. My wife did not “perceive any form” in 
the “ cylindrical tube,” except the cloud or vapour 
which doth of us described at the time, and which 
neither had ever described otherwise. 

3. Her health was not affected, and her life was 
not terminated, by the “ appearance”—be its cause 
what it might — which then presented itself to us. 

I cannot supply the precise date of the senti- 
f “following hard at heel” be a 
synchronism, then must Hamlet's mother have 
married his uncle on the day of his father’s fune- 
ral: the “ morrow,” whereon I saw the poor fellow 
in the Tower guard-room, had reference to his 
visitation, not to ours; which, I submit to F. C, 
B, is of the twain the more diflicult of solution. 
(x. 477.) 

The Bonchurch and Pichincha cases have not 
come within my knowledge ; the “appearance ™ in 
the Jewel House did not suggest to me the 
Brocken spectre ; and the Guldenstubbé phantom 
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fails in its parallel (x. 291. 477.) We were not 
favoured by any “portly old man,” detaching 
himself from our vaporous column and resolving 
himself into it again; no “electric shocks” or 
“muscular twitchings” had predisposed us; and 


| 


the densest fog that ever descended a damp chimney 


could hardly have seized one of us by the shoulder. 

The only “ natural cause " (x. 478.) which has 
occurred to me is phantasmagoric agency; yet — 
to say nothing of its local impediments in the 
Jewel House — the most skilful operator, with 
every appliance accorded him, could not produce 


an appearance, visible to one-half the assembly, | 
while invisible to the other half, and bodily laying | 


hold of one individual among them. 
tion of non-natural, preternatural, or supernatural 
effects passes my scholarship: and the anomalies 
of a formless, purposeless, phantom, foretelling 
nothing and fulfilling nothing, is better left to the 
adepts in Psychology. — Davus sum, non CEdipus. 
Epmunp Lentuar Swirte. 


Cocxsnur vi. 400.) —In Ray's Or- 
nithology (London, 1678, fol. p. 33.) the following 
passage occurs with reference to the capture of 
woodcocks : — 

“ We in England are wont to make great glades through 
thick woods, and hang nets across them; and so the 
woodcocks, shooting through these glades, as their nature 
is, strike against the nets, and are entangled in them.” 

According to this passage, the word cockshut is 
properly cockshoot, and is derived from.the rapi- 
dity of the woodcock’s flight through the narrow 
glade. This etymology of the word is mentioned 
in some of the passages cited in the page of “ N. 
& Q.” above referred to; and is probably the cor- 
rect one. It agrees best with the phrase cockshoot 
time for twilight; namely, the time when wood- 
cocks are on the wing. L, 


Sone on Bisnor Trevawny (2" S. x. 370.)— 
You speak of “ the well-known balled recited by 
the Cornish peasantry on Bishop Trelawny’s com- 
mittal to the Tower.” It is “ well known” to 
every body but you that the Rev. R. S. Hawker, 
Vicar of Morwenstow, Cornwall, wrote that ballad 
in 1825. See his Ecclesia, a volume of poems, 
pp. 91—93. The refrain, two lines only, is all 
that is ancient. 

[ We omit the signature for reasons which the writer 
will, we trust, approve of. We are always glad to cor- 
rect any errors into which we may have fallen. In the 
present case we have blundered in good company, viz. 
that of Lord Macaulay (see his /istory of England) ; the 
late Davies Gilbert, Esq., himself a Cornish man; and 
Sir Walter Scott, as will be seen from the following note 
by Mr. Hawker to his Song of the Western Men : ~ 

“With the exception of the chorus, contained in the 
two last lines, the song was written by me, as an imita- 
tion of the old English Minstrelsy, and was inserted in a 
Plymouth paper in 1825. It happened to fall into the 
hands of Davies Gilbert, Esq., who did me the honour 


The causa- | 
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to reprint it at his private press at East Bourne, under 
the impression that it was the original ballad. I have 
been still more deeply gratified by an unconscious com- 
pliment from the critical pen of Sir Walter Scott. In a 
note to the fourth volume of his Collected Poems, p. 12., 
he thus writes of the Song of the Western Men: — 

‘In England the popular ballad fell into contempt 
during the seventeenth century; and although in remote 
counties * its inspiration was occasionally the source of a 
few verses, it seems to have become almost entirely obso- 
lete in the Capital.’ ”"—Ep. “ N. & 

DisarrearRance or Birps Cnorera (2° S. 
x. 428.) —In reply to your correspondent W. H. 
B., I beg to acquaint him that I was present dur- 
ing an unusually severe visitation of cholera in 
1846, at the town of Kurachee, in Sinde, in which 


| the 86th regiment lost in the space of ten days 


about 240 men. It was particularly remarked 
that the vultures, kites, and other birds of prey, 
which are very numerous in that part of the 


world, entirely disappeared almost simultaneously 
| with the outbreak of cholera, returning gradually 
| after the first few days when the virulence of the 


disease began to abate. 

I may also mention a very singular circumstance 
which came under my observation on the same 
occasion, from which it would seem that the in- 
habitants of the sea are by no means exempt from 
the visitation of this mysterious disease. On the 
second or third day after the appearance of the 
cholera, the bay to the south of Kurachee was 
strewed with countless myriads of dead fish, which 
were left on the beach by the receding tide. At 
high water the shores of the bay presented a most 
singular appearance; the waves for several yards 
from the shore seeming to be composed of an 
almost solid mass of dead fish, chiefly of the sar- 
dine species. Amongst which, however, there were 
not wanting others of considerably larger size. 
No sharks were observed among those left on the 
beach by the tide, though they are very numerous 
in the neighbouring sea. C. O. Creaau, 

Major, 86th Regiment. 

Army and Navy Club. 


Tuomas Carey (24 S. x. 519.)—Is the Thomas 
Cary who translated from the French of P. de le 
Serre “The Mirrour which flatters not,” the same 
as the poet mentioned by Mr. Hacearp? There 
are many pieces in verse appended both at the 
beginning and end of the work. Some, though 
not all, undoubtedly by Cary, who dates from 
Tower Hill, Antepenultima Augusti, 1638, though 
the book is not printed till 1639.f In an “ Adver- 
tissement au Lecteur,” Cary says it was “ upon 
occasion of the last summer's sad effects generally 

* «A curious and spirited specimen occurs in Cornwall, 
as late as the trial of the Bishops before the Revolution. 
The President of the Royal Society of London, Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, has not disdained the trouble of preserving it 
from oblivion.’—Sir W. Scott's Note. 

See “N. & Q.” 2” §, vi, 52. 114.—Ep. } 
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over all England, that the author’s French ori- 
ginal engaged his thoughts and pen.” Does this 
allude to a great mortality ? 

Among the Manuscripts at Burton Lfall is a 
thick quarto, closely written, in the hand of the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century, of “ Le 
Miroir qui ne flatte point,” in French, and pro- 
bably the original. I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of collating it with the translation, but my 
impression is that it contains much more. 

Monson. 

Torquay. 

Herm or Lapy Grey (2™ S. x, 
480.)—The answer to P. R. was intended merely 
to lead him to a solution of his inquiry, wherein it 
appeared to me that he was confusing the terms 
descendants and representatives. By his reply in 
the number, Dec. 15, he seems now to confuse the 
terms heir male and heir general. The pedigree 
to which he was referred * would have shown him 
clearly that the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
was representative in blood. The fifth Duke of 
Somerset might be heir male upon the death of 
the fourth Duke of Somerset, and succeeded under 
the limitations of a patent granted to heirs male of 
the body, but he was not heir general of the blood, 
or representative of the second Duke. P. R. makes 
the female descendant of the fifth Duke repre- 
sentative, but does not say why he ignores the 
heir female of the second Duke. 

Elizabeth, Countess of Elgin, heir of the second 
Duke, carried away the representation before the 
descendant of the fifth Duke, and through her it 
has passed to the Duke of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, the now heir general of Katherine Grey. His 
Grace, singularly enough, in addition to his ma- 
ternal representation, is descended through his 
mate ancestor, from Charles Lord Seymour of 

rowbridge. J. R. 


Zortssa x. 492.) — The derivation of 
this word from {wos and moa is the one usually 
given in the lexicons, but I think it erroneous. 
Lhe word properly describes the composition 
with which ships’ bottoms have been coated, when 
scraped off. Itis not the name of the composition 
before it has been used, nor until it has fulfilled 
its purpose. If therefore Zopissa signifies viva 
pix, itis not from its virtue in the preservation of 
ships, &c., but from its medicinal qualities, like 
Parr’s life-pills. ‘The other origin to which the 
word has been traced, is also untenable. LIallude 


to zepheth, which occurs with some modifications in | 


Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee. The ark of Moses 
was daubed with slime and zepheth. (Exod. ii, 
3.; see also Is. xxxiv. 9.) » The resemblance of 
this word to the Greek is singular, but not con- 

* Life of Lady Jane Grey, by Sir Harvis Nicolas. 


Lond. Harding, 8vo. 1825. See also Debrett’s Peerage, 
ed. 1849, p- ] 
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| elusive of identity. At the same time, I think it 
has stronger claims than the first derivation re- 
ferred to. But to my own mind another source 
has suggested itself, which 1 believe to be the 
true one. Zopissa is pitch scraped off. This 
word scraped enters into all the accounts of it 
and apochyma (which is the same thing), as far 
as I have been able to consult them. I trace the 
word to few or gvw, to scrape; and suppose it 
really means scraped pitch, or, as the lexicographers 
say, pix derasa. ‘Yue interchange of x and z is 
well known to occur, and may be seen in Zan- 
thenes and Zigir for Xanthenes and Xigir, as 
also in fury and (6vyn. In the Septuagint X 
and Z are often confounded in proper names, and 
we always pronounce Xerxes, as if it was Zerxes. 
I am not sure that the corrupt spelling of Zopissa 
for Xopissa is not due to the class among whom 
it must have originated. 3. H. C. 
P.S.—I1 see that I am not first; Seapuls 
(Oxon. 1820) gives my derivation of Zopissa. 


Sin Henry (2° viii. 206.)— 
The following extracts from the Registers of St. 
Peter-le-poor, London, will perhaps be of use to 
Messrs. Coorer in their inquiries : — 

“ Married. 1565. Nov. 4. Henricus Kylleggrove et 

Chatilina Coke, generosi. 

- 1590. Nov. 7. Master Henry Killegrew and 
Mistris Jaél de Peigne, a Frenchwoman. 
1590. Feb, 28. Eliz®. Treelainee, filia Mr. 

Treelainie, generosi.” 
According to Burke (Extinct Baronetage), Sir 
Henry married Catherine, dau. of Sir Anthony 
' Cooke, Kut. of Giddy Hall, co. Essex, but had no 
male issue. C.J. R. 


“ or Goop Intent” x. 
493.), or, as the title of the werk is in full, The 
Progress of the Pilgrim Good- Intent in Jacobinica! 
Times, was written by one Mary Anne Burgess. 
It appears to have been an extremely popular 
work in its day, as my copy is of the 10th edition, 
and of the date 1822. From a short memoir ap- 
pended, by the author’s brother, Sir James Bland 
Burgess, Bart., of Beauport, Sussex, it appears 
that the lady was a person of great natural talents, 
which she cultivated with no ordinary care. There 
were few authors, ancient or modern, whose 
writings were not familiar to her in their own lan- 
guage. She was a good classic, spoke French, 
Italian, and Spanish well, and wrote them with a 
fluency and correctness scarcely inferior to a native. 
She read also German and Swedish with facility. 
What is the most surprising is, that she acquired 
these tongues in early life, and without any 
teacher. She assisted M. De Luc in his last work 
on Geology, which is sufficient to prove she was 
| no novice in that science. She finished, a short 
| time before her death, a MS. account of the 
| British Lepidoptera, in which each insect is traced 
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from its egg, the various plants on which they 
feed fully described, and with drawings that 
manifest a correctness of design and delicacy of 
colouring little, if at all inferior, to those of the 
celebrated Marian. She was an excellent bota- 
nist; not only a good musical performer, but also 
a composer; drew and painted well, and was very 
accomplished in all feminine pursuits. She ap- 
pears to have been still more remarkable for her 
amiable temper and manners; and she bore a 
long and very painful illness of some years with 
great cheerfulness and resignation. She devoted 
a great part of her income to works of benevo- 
lence and charity, and died at her house, Ashfield, 
near Honiton, Devonshire, universally lamented, 
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Narratives of Sorceryand Magic. Scott's Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft also contains some interest- 
ing information on this subject. There are also 
two old works respecting it: one by Webster, and 
the other by Hutchinson. 

Can any of your readers inform me whether 


| there was any trial for witchcraft in England after 


on August 10th, 1812, in the forty-ninth year of | 


her age. The work in question was at first pub- 
lished anonymously, and reached its tenth edition 
in the course of a few years. H. E. Wirkinson, 

Notting Hill. 

My edition of this interesting little book is 
that of 1800, printed for Hatchard, without au- 
thor’s name, and apparently the first impressign. 
As one of Captain Cuttle’s crew, I long since 
made a note upon my copy to the effect, “that 
it was the production of Mrs. Mary Ann Burges, 
and that a new edition was published in, or before, 
1824, revised by Sir James Bland Burges.” J. O. 


Mews (2™ §S. x. 489.) —I think there can be 
no doubt of the general accuracy of F. C.’s re- 
marks upon this word, and its derivation. The 
verb to mew, in the sense of casting or changing 
the hair, horns, skin (as serpents) or feathers, oc- 
curs in at least five other languages: Fr. muer ; 
Dutch, muiten; Ger. mausen; Span. mudar ; Ital. 
mudare. In each of these we find nouns in the 
sense of moulting, and in Fr., Ital., and Dutch, 
similar words denoting the coop or place in which 
birds were kept when moulting. So in Eng., 
according to Bailey, 2 mew was a coop for hawks, 
or a “cage where hawks are wintered or kept 
when they mew or change their feathers.” It is 
easy to see how the French mué came to be ap- 
plied to a place to fatten poultry in. With refer- 
ence to our word mews as applied to stables, 
Bailey (who derives the word from mutare), says 
“the stables called the Mews, at Whitehall, took 
that name, having been anciently full of mews, 
where the king's hawks were kept.” I see no 
reason to question the derivation of the word from 
the Lat. mutare, although it does not bear the 
signification of mew, to moult, &c. Milton's eagle 
mewing its mighty youth, of course refers to the 
fact that birds after moulting look fresher and 
more beautiful. : B. H. C. 


Wirencrart (2 5. x. 472.) — In reply to the 
inquiry of [NvesTIGATor, as to the best historical 
authorities upon witchcraft, L should refer him to 


the commencement of the last century ? And if 
so, where an account of it can be found? It was 
not until the year 1736 that the Act 9 Geo. IT. c. 
5. was passed, declaring that no prosecution should 
in future be carried on against any person for 
witchcraft, sorcery, &c. Ricsarp Brooke. 


Tue Jaconrres (2"¢ S. x. 448.) — There is no 
authority for translating ropvelas by pork. Bentley 
conjectured xoielas and Griesbach was the first, I 
believe, who thought that zopxéias might have 
been the original word. But, in answer to these, 
as well as to répyn or ropyis, appears the fact, that 
no MS., ancient Version or Father, has any other 
word here than zopyelas, fornication, in the 20th 
and 29th verses of Acts.xv. See Kuinoel and the 
authorities quoted by him. T. J. Bucktown. 

Lichfield. 


Carapoc Vreicurras, ere. (2"°S, x. 217. 251. 
315.) — The following passage from Wotton’s 
English Baronets (vol. ii. 80.), seems to clear up 
the doubt expressed by me respecting the rank of 
Caradoc Vreichfras : — 

“ This Caradoc is styled, in the History of Cambria, 
published by Dr. Powell, 1584, King of N. Wales, on ac- 
count of his great possessions in that country. For being 
driven from his estate by Ethelbald, King of Mercia, 
after the battle of Hereford, Corian Tindaethwy, then 
King of Wales, received him, and gave him lands be- 
tween Chester and Conway.” . 

The same passage occurs in Collins (vol. iii. 
p. 129.). I may add that Pennant incidentally 
furnishes the pedigree of this celebrated Earl of 
Hereford in his Welsh Tour (vol. i. p. 296.), in 
his account of Llangollen ; the church of which he 
states to be dedicated to St. Collen ap Caradog 
Freichfras, ap Lhyr Merim, ap Einion Yrth, ap 
Cunedda Wledig; of whom the two last were, 
according to Powell's History (p. xxviii.), father 
and son, Cynedda having flourished about a.p. 
540. The records of the Heralds’ College confirm 
the fact that Cynedda Wledig was the ancestor of 
Caradoc. And the Welsh writers make him also 
the ancestor of Cadwallader the last king of the 
Britons, a.p. 680, and of all the later kings and 
princes of Wales, who were descendants of Cad- 
wallader. Cynedda, written also Cunetha and 
Knotha, was himself the grandson of Coel Godebog, 
King of North Wales in right of his wife, Gerad- 
wen, or Stradwen, daughter and heiress of Caduan 
ap Conan ap Endaf. The coat of arms attributed 
to Cynedda, in the College of Arms, is, sa. 3 roses 
arg. I avail myself of this opportunity to thank 
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munication. He will find, in Papworth’s Dic- | ing it to have been the very year of the latter 


tionary, Price of Brecon bearing the same coat as 
Caradoc Vreichfras (p. 118.) In conclusion, I 
should point out that, at p. 252., the Rev. W. 
Betham is called by mistake Sir W. B. 
Nep Atsnep. 
Sourney (2™ S. x. 405.)—TI perfectly recol- 
lect that when a boy (about 1824) there was an 
actor of this name performing at the Shrewsbury 
Theatre, who was said to be a brother of the poet. 
He was a very “tame” actor, neither suiting “ the 
action to the word, nor the word to the action,” 
but rather *‘ mouthing ” it, and that with so very 
weak and insignificant a voice, that his entrance 
was always received with a titter on the part of 
the audience. W. A. Leicuton. 
Shrewsbury. 


Br. or Loxpon (2™ S, x. 287. 481., 


&c.) — Though unable to say where the birth- | 


lace of this prelate was, let me say that his son 
is buried in Claydon church, near Ipswich, where 
there is an inscription to his memory. He is sup- 
posed to have built Mockbeggar Hall in that 
parish. The Mockbeggar Hall at Tuddenham, 
Norfolk, and that near Hoo, Kent, are apparently 
buildings of the same date, 7. e. 1650. E.G. R. 


Longevity. — Under the heading Longevity, a 
writer in your most interesting periodical (2™° S. 
x. 15.) questions the truth of reported instances 
of persons having reached the age of 100 years in 
modern times. We could, I believe, in this coun- 
try alone furnish several such, resting on the best 
possible evidence, that of parish registers of their 
birth. But I think I can adduce one perfectly 
authentic, and resting on the authority of a coun- 
tryman of mine, now I believe residing in Scot- 
land, 

When passing through Russia on my way over- 
land (I mean the real overland route, by Russia 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


and Persia, not that by Egypt, as is usually un- | 


derstood in these days) in the year 1828, I made 


the acquaintance of Dr. Keir, the physician of the | 


Shérémetien Hospital at Moscow. 
pital founded and maintained for the use of his 


own dependants by Count Shérémetien, said to | 
y 


be the richest nobleman in Russia, having 120,000 
souls or male serfs on his property. In going 
round the wards, a man was pointed out to me by 
Dr. K._ of hale and sound appearance, looking 
like a man of 75 or 80, and in perfect possession 
of all his faculties, except that he was a little deaf. 
It was proved by this man’s papers (every serf 
being furnished with such when he leaves his 
master’s property to work elsewhere) that he had 
in his youth been enlisted as a soldier, and had 
passed in review before Peter the Great, who died 
in 1725. His own impression was that he was a | 


grown man at the time, and that it happened | 
sume years before the czar’s death. 


But assum- 


This is a hos- | 


| the subject; following these with his speculations as to 


| event, and that he was only sixteen at the time 
| (the lowest age at which recruits are allowed to 
| enter the Russian army), we find by a very sim- 
| ple calculation that he was at least 119 years of 
age at the time I saw him. R. B. 
Kirkwall, Orkney’s. 


JonaTHAN Goutpsmitn, M.D. S. x. 305. 
394.)—I beg to thank Dr. Munx for his commu- 
nication. His information appears to be so com- 
plete that I am tempted to appeal to him for 
farther particulars. For instance, where is Dr. 
Gouldsmith’s place of burial? And is anything 
known of his parents, John Gouldsmith and Eli- 
zabeth his wife ? 7. B.S. 


lisccilanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Personal History of Lord Bacon, fiom unpublished 
Papers. By William Hepworth Dixon, of the Inner 
Temple. (Murray.) 

When the remarkable series of articles, illustrative of 
the personal history and character of England's greatest 
Chancellor, first appeared in The Atheneum, they awak- 
ened in all who read them a feeling of satisfaction that 
the fair fame of Francis Bacon had at length found an 
able and eloquent champion, and an earnest hope that so 
successful a vindication of Bacon, as a statesman and a 
legist, might soon be given to the world in a collected 
form. That hope is at length realised in the volume 
before us. Greatly enlarged, and most carefully revised 
by its author, The Personal History of Lord Bacon will 
add much to the reputation of Mr. Hepworth Dixon as 
a biographical and historical writer. It will also go far 
to rub from the shield of Bacon's glory the rust and 
tarnish with which, for nearly a century and a half, the 
slanderous breath of Pope had dimmed its brightness: 
and to make others follow the example of Hallam, and 
forgetting the derogatory epithet which gave pungency 
to the poet’s satire, remember Bacon only as “ the wisest, 
greatest of mankind.” We have spoken of the work as 
brilliant in its style, and successful in its object. Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon deserves to be praised, however, not 
only for the good use of his many new materials, but for 
the zeal and industry which he has displayed in their 
collection. 


Dedalus ; or, the Causes and Principles of Greek Sculp- 
ture. By Edward Falkener, Member of the Academy of 
Bologna, and of the Archeological Institutes of Rome and 
Berlin. (Longman & Co.) 

In the limited space which we can devote to this 
splendid volume, it is hard to decide which is the more 
difficult part of our task, to do justice to the exquisite 
taste with which it has been produced, the beauty of its 
illustrations, and the elegance of its binding — or to the 
profound learning with which Mr. Falkener discourses on 
the causes and principles of the excellence of Greek 
sculpture. The frontispiece, which represents a “ Re- 
storation of the Parthenon at Athens, showing the 
Chryselephantine statue of Minerva by Phidias,” is the 
key-note to the volume, in which Mr. Falkener expounds 
his views on ancient art with great learning and judg- 
ment, and in a manner to show his perfect mastery of 
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the causes of the decline of Modern Art — and in which 
he contends that “if we may not equal the ancients we | 
may at least, by studving them as we ought, preserve 
ourselves from falling into error,” and “ that the errors 
and mistakes of modern art are ever to be attributed to 
neglect of those precepts mutely but eloquently re- 


2 
vealed to us by the marbles and bronzes of our museums.” 
rhe book is one which must command the attention of 
all admirer Ancient Art. The chapter “ On Chrys- 
elephantine Sculpture and Iconic Polychromy” will be 
read with very considerable interest. The photographs 
and other illustrations are of the highest class, and add 
greatly to the value and beauty of the book. 


An itiqu Gems ; their Origin, Uses, and Value as Inter- | 
Ancient History, and as Tilustrative of Ancic nt 
With Hints to Gem Collectors. By the Rev. C. W. 
King, (Murray.) 

[t is certainly somewhat extraordina y that there does 


preters of 


not exist in English any scientific treatise, or yw 
manual, to which the student can be referred, w ho des 

to enter upon the study of those remains of 

with which few are to be compared for 

or for their importauce to the historian, archxologist, 21 
artist —the engraved Gems of Antiquity. This want, 
however, exists no longer. In the handsome volume b 


fore us, the author has recorded his “own observations, 
the accumulated memoranda of many years, aud the re- 
suits of the careful examination of many thous ands of 
gems of all ages and of every style,” — these being illus- 
trated by passages from ancient authors, and by copious 
extracts from other sources, tending to elucidate the ibe 
ject. The book itself may be well styled a Handbook of 
Ancient Gems: for by means of its copious Index, the 
incipient gem-collector will in future easily obtain a 
solution of the numerous problems which the author had 
to work out for himseif at a vast expenditure of time, 
temper, and money. Nor is the work by any means con- | 
fined to ancient art: Medieval jewellery, medieval super- | 
stitions—as to the power of gems and of their sigils, and 
the very extensive and interesting class of gnostic gems, 
hitherto scarcely treated of by English writers, 
most important features of the present work, which being 
profusely and admirably illustrated, establishes fresh 
claims on the part of Mr. Murray to the gratitude of ail 
who are interested in the history and literature of Art. 
While Mr. King will assuredly win the thanks of a large 
circle to whom his valuable and instructive book will 
open a new source of enjoyment. 

Legends and Lyrics. A Book of Verses, By Adelaide 
Anne Procter. Seeond Volume. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Characterised by the same depth of poetic feeling as 
its predecessor, we can accord to this second volume of 
Miss Procter’s Poems no higher praise — for it is high 
praise — than that it is every way worthy of her. 


Little Ella and the Fire King, and other Fairy Tales, 
by M. W., illustrated by Henry Warren. (Edmonston & 
Douglas.) 


A series of pretty stories gracefully told, and with a 
simple moral suitab le to the understanding of ver y young 


eaders. Mr. Warren's illustrations will add to the 
pleasure of those lucky children who may receive this 
volume as a New Year's Gift. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCUASE. 
Acwraman’s Corraces on tne Estate or rue Duxe or 
eee Letters, Gating tlars and lowest price, carriage free,to be 
cont to Mes »y, Publishers of ** NUTES "AND 


QUERIES, 8 reet. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


form | 
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Particulars of Price, &c. of ‘the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : — 

Tae Hoty in which the leading and more 
Distinguished for Youthful Meditation, &c.: 


Interesting Chapters 
to which is prefixed 


are 
The Porteusian Index, London: Printed for the Porteusian Bible 
Society. 1822. I2mo. 4 copies. 

Wanted by W. F. De La Rue, 110. Bunhill Row, London, E. C, 


Finsr Fouro Suanseeane, 1625. The title-page and verses opposite by 

B. 1. no solutely neccesary. 

Wanted by Mr. Reaver, 9. Paternoster Row London, E.C 
or 
Wanted by G. W. Re fs, 41. Woburn Seuare, W.C 
Aatices ta Corresponvents. 

Oxe ano Att, a AND Prosrenovs New 
Yean ro vou! This ix the twelfth opportunity We have had of offering 
this Ny greeting an wou look at the literary banquet which 
W« this dau spread before you, we think that you will admit that, thant 
to the hind of meny learne! Friends and Correspondents, 
’ wears ha cchausted our resources, that Age has not wither’, 

or Custom staled the injinite variety of Notes and Queries. 


Mary Queen of Scots and Doug! ot Lochle ven; Deed of Richard 


Cwur de Lion, with Love-Ribt Richard Hooker and the 
First Edition of his Ecclesiastical "Polity Van Lennep s Ballad, Heer 
vem Culemberg; Rexist r of Christ Chur Was Macheth a 
Usurper? Gutenb« rst Press; the Ticrnen’s reply to 
Vr. Gardener; ane y other Paper ¢, teill appear is 
th next or full nuaber. 

Dany or We have been induced by the promise 
of some valuable but hitherto unused materials for the biography of this 
orthy, to postp for a week or tivo the publication of the Diary. 

Proren Nawes Revenexces. Onur Correspe vts will, we are 
Sure. if, at the comm tof a me re more re- 
nee them of the neecasith priti ng distinetly PROrER NAMES «ft 
east; and of the trouble which then u c if, when aaswering 
Queries, they would kindly add a reference to the volume and page in 


which 
E. W. 


in our iil, 


he (Queries replied to, are to be found. 
Suackens will find the epitaph on Elia Lavlia Crispis discussed 
242. 339. 006. 


Samuel Lucas. 


A 


B. W. W. Jn the reign of James I. 

gnton. ovr Ist S. x. 366, fur some account of Sternholdt 
and Hoy Psalms. 

Ernary mu. — 2nd S. x. p, 463. col. i. 1. 5. from bottom, fur“ the Aber- 
ford ash" reac a the ‘ash.”* 

“ Nores ann Qvaares” ts published at noon on Friday, and is also 


‘en Mowrucy Parts. The subscription for Sramero Copies for 

r Moaths rorwardet direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
rly Lworx) is lie. 4d., whieh may be paid by Post Ofice Order in 
favour of Mesens, Bets. Dacpy, 196, Freet Srarst, E.C.1 to whom 
al Communications ron tar 


Borron should be eddreseed 


Now ready, 30th Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
price Sis. handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 
ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


4 FOR 1861; under the Esnecial Patronage of HER MAJESTY and 
The PRINCE CONSORT, and Corrected throughout by the 


Nobility. 


HURST & BL AC KETT, 


Novririrs Many such are now being exhibited at Messrs. Nicoll’ By 
new ware-rooms, for ladies’ manties and riding-habits; for instance, 
Highland waterproof cloaks, falling in graceful folds the whole length 
of the figure. Like the Spanish roquelaire, these have an expanding 
hood with a patent mecanique, for the purpose of r aising the lower part, 
and leaving the wearer's ar free. he cloak is invaluable as a 
wrapper in travelling in carr or all 
figures it is the best present taken from London to the 
fur and cloth jackets are also exhibited, the latter called au « vin de fer 

skilled forewomen attending to ladies’ riding habits and trowsers 
This branch, with the juvenile de partment, is now added to the original 
place of business, namely, 114. 1 118. 120. Regent-street, where the 
best skill ond materials of France NF, and England, with mode- 
rate price, may always be met with. 


Karexrrnockens.—In the Cornhill Magazine, of October, 1960, the 

above costume is de: scribe d in the following terms :—“* Knickerbockers, 
surely the prettiest boy's dress that has appes ared these hundred yea: 
In order to place this great improvement in boy's dress within the reach 
of all well-to-do families, Messrs. Nicoll now make the costume com- 
plete for Two Guineas. There is a large selection of Paletots, over- 
coats, and other garments prepared for young gentlemen coming home 
for the holidays. H.-J. and D. Nicoll, 114. 116. 118, 120, Regent-street, 
oncon. 


13. Great Marl borough Street, W. 
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